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JOHN W. EPPES, JOHN RANDOLPH, 
AND HENRY ADAMS 


by Invinc Brant* 


Descrisinc a Congress which he had just entered, a Massachusetts Fed- 
eralist from the district of Maine wrote in January 1810: 

“The active leading Democrats are all youngerly men under forty and 
perhaps something over thirty. They are Eppes, Burwell, Bacon, Fisk, 
Johnson, McKee, Newton, and J. G. Jackson.”" 

As Representative Whitman saw things, all forms of talent except 
loquacity were pretty much confined to the luminaries of his own party. 
“The contrast,” he remarked, “is certainly very great between the two sides 
in point of real respectability.” However, taking the Democrats at the low 
level imposed on them by a just providence, he clarified the talents of 
their leaders in this fashion: 


“Bacon you probably know. He is the shrewdest of them. Eppes is the 
most eloquent; Newton the most conceited and Jackson (who has re- 
covered so as to attend in the House again)* the most impudent. Burwell 


*Mr. Brant is author of James Madison, a definitive biography of the fourth President. 

‘john W. Eppes, William A. Burwell, Thomas Newton, Jr., and John G. Jackson, all of 
Virginia; Richard M. Johnson and Samuel McKee of Kentucky (the latter born near Lexington, 
Virginia); Ezekiel Bacon of Massachusetts; and Jonathan Fisk of New York. 

2John G. Jackson of Clarksburg, Virginia (now West Virginia), received an almost fatal 
wound in a duel with Representative Joseph Pearson of North Carolina on December 4, 1%09. 
Pearson challenged him after Jackson (a brother-in-law of Dolley Madison ) resented an insinuation 
by the Carolina Federalist that President Jefferson and Secretary of State Madison connived at the 
South American filibuster of General Miranda in 1806. With a bullet still in his hip, Jackson 
returned to Congress on January 11 but was forced to withdraw until April. A letter to his con- 
stitutents, announcing his retirement from Congress (Washington National Intelligencer, October 
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has considerable information and seems very candid. Fisk is a longwinded 
chuckleheaded fellow. McKee is sprightly and fanciful.” 

The naming of four Virginians among eight Democratic (or Republican )* 
leaders was a fair measure of the Old Dominion’s position in the majority 
party councils. It may seem surprising that Eppes should be called the 
most eloquent of that party in a House of Representatives which included 
John Randolph of Virginia. For that there were two reasons. Randolph 
had broken too completely with the Republican party to be rated as a leader 
of it, and Whitman had not heard him speak: illness kept the premier 
orator out of Congress during the first three months of its session that winter. 

When Randolph did return, on March 12, 1810, there was immediate 
assurance of a forensic combat between him and the man who currently 
held the former's old post of chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
As far as health was concerned, there was little to choose between them. 
Some people suspected that for strategic reasons Randolph had delayed 
his return to Washington until several weeks after his restoration to health. 
At the climax of their battle, Eppes was staying on after he had been granted 
leave of absence on account of his own illness, and each let the listeners 
know that he was not in top form.’ 

The issue really lay between President James Madison and John Randolph 
— between Madison's request, in a special message of January 3, 1810, that 
Congress should enlarge and strengthen the Army and Navy (because 
of the danger of war with England after the President's dismissal of British 
Minister Francis Jackson) and Randolph's motion of March 22: “Resolved, 
That the Military and Naval Establishments ought to be reduced.” 

The outcome was technically a draw — no increase, no reduction. In 
effect, that was a victory for Randolph and the pro-British faction, but he 
did not win it. The administration's most hopeful request, for funds to 
repair decommissioned frigates before they should become worthless, was 
knocked out in the Senate. A lessening of tension with England, at a 
crucial moment, added marginal votes to the basic combination of Federalists 
friendly to that country, Republicans fearful of British naval power, devoted 
10, 1810), describes in detail the occurrences which led up to the duel, but does not mention the 
complication of his injuries by a fall sustained in the summer. J. G. Jackson to Madison, September 
13, 1810, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. The Biographical Directory of the American 


Congress 1774-1949 (Washington, D. C., 1950) mentions the duel, in its sketches of both men, 


but has the wrong one wounded. 

3Ezekiel Whitman to Gec Thatcher, January 15, 1810, University of —— Library. 

4In 1810, Republicans no longer resented it when Federalists called them Democrats, but the 
latter name had not been ay adopted by the Republicans themselves. 

5Annals of Congress, 1, 1614, 1615, 1825, 1967. 
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pacifists and zealots for economy. Fusion of these forces doomed the 
President's program in both houses, but did not enable Randolph to make 
an actual cut in the national defense. 

John W. Eppes no doubt owes his place in history, as he did his con 
temporary fame, largely to the fact that he was a son-in-law of Thomas 
Jefferson and a member of Congress during his Presidency. That circum- 
stance, however, also exposed him to special hazards. It made him the 
whipping-boy of Federalist editors in his own day and a natural object of 
disparagement for later historians unfriendly to Jefferson. It also reduced 
the likelihood, at any time by anyone, of a fair appraisal of his work on its 
own merit. 

The object of this article is not to furnish such an appraisal, but to 
suggest that Eppes did not deserve the treatment he received at the hands 
of Henry Adams, in the latter's account of the 1810 battle of the budget. 

Adams had no liking for John Randolph. Watching a fight between 
him and Jefferson’s son-in-law, this eminent historian probably could have 
stayed on the sidelines and cheered every blow, no matter who gave or got 
it. But this contest touched him at other points. It involved Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin, whose biography Adams had written in a 
spirit of exalted admiration. It involved President Madison, whose adminis- 
tration required one more volume than Jefferson's (five out of nine) for 
adequate condemnation in Adams’ History of the United States during those 
two presidencies. Finally, though less directly, it involved the relative merits 
of President Jefferson and the historian’s great-grandfather, President John 
Adams. 

Here was the sequence of events as Adams presented them: 

On November 29, 1809, Madison sent his first annual message to Con 
gress —a message whose “colorless character” was probably intended “to 
prevent Randolph and the Federalists from rousing again the passions of 
1808.” Although the message suggested “no opinion as to the proper course, 
it warned Congress that the crisis was at hand”: loss of public revenue 
(due to the lately repealed embargo and continuing non-intercourse law ) 
would “probably produce a deficiency in the receipts of the ensuing year.” 
Against this colorless semi-admission, Adams placed the bold and statesman 
like conduct of Gallatin: 

“The moment when a Republican administration should begin to borrow 
money for ordinary purposes in time of peace would mark a revolution in 


the public mind. 
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“Upon Gallatin, as usual, the brunt of unpopular responsibility fell. His 
annual report, sent to the House December 8, announced that a loan, 
probably of four million dollars, would be required for the service of 1810.” 

Next came Madison with a short special message of January 3, 1810, 
asking Congress to create a force of 20,000 volunteers, reorganize the militia 
and consider how far it was expedient to put out-of-service naval armament 
into commission — language as to the Navy, Adams said, which nobody 
understood. Senator William B. Giles (who apparently thought he under- 
stood Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton’s report on that subject)’ intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the repair of the decommissioned frigates. Then 
Randolph came along with his resolution that the military and naval estab- 
lishments, whose 1809 cost totaled about $6,000,000, ought to be reduced." 
Adams finally brought in Chairman Eppes, not as an advocate of the ad- 
ministration program, but as the strategically placed agent of its demolition: 

“Three fourths of the Republican party and all the Federalists were of 
the same mind with Randolph — that an army led by Wilkinson and a 
navy of gunboats, when the country refused to fight under any provocation, 
were not worth maintaining; and when Eppes of Virginia, April 14, brought 
forward the budget for the coming year, he started by assuming that the 
military and naval expenditures might be reduced by three million dollars 
_. . [Other] members wanted to know why the whole military and naval 
expenditure . . . might not be cut off.” 

Here indeed was a succession of blows — at President Madison for a 
colorless annual message which half-dodged the financial issue, another at 
the President for ambiguous advice on national defense, a third at Chair- 
man Eppes for taking a position so foolish that only the congressional half- 
wits could excel it. Linked with Eppes but on a higher level of rationality 
was Randolph, and opposed to all of them was Gallatin, the one man who 
both saw the necessity of peacetime borrowing and dared to bear “the brunt 
of unpopular responsibility.” 

Now what were the actual facts? 

“Henry Adams, History of the United States during the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison (New York, 1889-1891), V, 177-78. 

7Annals of Congress, XX, 533. 

8After rising to about $6,000,000 in the last year of President John Adams’ administration, 
military and naval costs were reduced to less than Seagesane a year in the early part of Jefferson's 
Presidency, but rose once more to close to $6,000,000 during the war scare which followed the 
British attack on the frigate Chesapeake in 1807. American State Papers, Military Affairs, 


I, 267, 268. 
%Adams, History of the United States, V, 179-80, 199-200. 
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1. Gallatin wrote to Jefferson on November 8, 1809, that he desired 
very much to remain in the cabinet, because of his personal attachment 
to President Madison, but he would not stay if military and naval spending 
remained at a level that forced peacetime borrowing."” 

2. The “colorless” portion of the President's message, which failed to 
specify the need for such borrowing, was written by Gallatin himself." 

3. Adams’ criticism of Madison's recommendation about the Navy, “No 
one knew what this language meant,” was based on and documented by a 
quoted remark of Senator Crawford of Georgia which did not relate to the 
naval passage at all, but to uncertainty whether Madison intended war 
or peace." 

4. Gallatin’s December 8 report to Congress stated that it would be 
advisable to borrow $4,000,000 unless military and naval spending was 
cut by $3,000,000 —a fifty per cent slash — and he submitted a budget 
based on that reduction.” 

5. Adams’ statement charging Eppes with responsibility for the proposed 
$3,000,000 reduction can best be appraised by comparing it with its source 
in the Annals of Congress: 

Adams: “When Eppes of Virginia, April 14, brought forward the budget 
for the coming year, he started by assuming that the military and naval 
expenditures might be reduced three million dollars.” 

Eppes on April 14 Citalics added): “If a reduction of $3,000,000 should 
now be made in the military and naval expenses, in conformity to the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the actual saving during the present 
year would not exceed one-half of that sum.” 

Eppes had expressed his own opinion of Gallatin’s suggestion three 
weeks earlier: 

“It is true that the deficit in the revenue may be saved by a reduction 
in the Army and Navy; but there is no reason why it should be done when 


every other circumstance forbids it.”” 


WThe Writings of Albert Gallatin, ed. Henry Adams (Philadelphia, 1879), 1, 464-66. 

Albert Gallatin, memo, “President's Message,” Rives Papers, Library of Congress. 

12Adams, History of the United States, V, 179. Annals of Congress, XX, 544. 

Albert Gallatin, report, dated December 7, communicated to Congress December 8, 1809, 
Annals of Congress, XXI, 2185. Gallatin’s suggested budget for 1811 and ensuing years, sub 
mitted in the same report, allotted only $2,500,000 to the Army and Navy—nearly a 60 percent 
reduction. 

M4Adams, History of the United States, V, 200. Annals of Congress, XXI, 1820. 

Annals of Congress, XXI, 1613 (March 22, 1810). E pes said later in the day (column 
1616) that he voted for an Army and Navy “for war and not i ace; and whenever it is decided 
by the Representatives of the nation that they will submit to the decrees of Great Britain and 
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Henry Adams certainly had no positive desire to place John W. Eppes 
in a false light, but he could not have been unaware of the fact that he was 
doing so. The Virginia congressman happened to be in the way of a hatchet 
aimed at President Madison. There was also a special reason why Adams 
in this instance should glorify John Randolph, of whose principles and 
conduct he ordinarily disapproved. To justify his call for retrenchment, 
Randolph charged extravagance and “waste — wanton waste” in the Navy 
Department under Secretary Robert Smith of Jefferson's cabinet, contrasted 
with its efficient operation in the administration of President John Adams, 
whom the Jeffersonians had accused of extravagance. Commented the great- 
grandson of President Adams: 

“His statements were not to be denied. . . . Burwell Bassett of the naval 
committee ventured somewhat timidly to defend, not so much Robert Smith 
as Secretary [Paul] Hamilton, who, he said, had reduced expenses at the 
navy yard about one third. . . . Bassett’s testimony hardly met Randolph's 
charges, but the House sustained him on every point.” 

It is true that instead of totally denying Randolph’s accusation, Chairman 
Bassett (of the Virginia tidewater) defeated his reduction bill by contending 
that the Navy, efficiently operated at sea, ought not to be reduced to three 
frigates because a former Secretary of the Navy had been extravagant on 
land — in navy yards and procurement. Randolph's more sweeping allegation 
of extravagance depended for its validity on an assertion by him that at 
the close of President John Adams’ administration, during a naval war with 
France, the Navy cost about $474 per seaman, per year, and in President 
Jefferson's final year, nearly $900 per seaman. “His statements were not to 
be denied.” Is it conceivable that Henry Adams, who repeatedly quoted 
from the semi-oflicial National Intelligencer, did not read the five leading 
articles signed “Americanus,” which made mincemeat of Randolph’s statistics? 
The increase of naval costs from $472 to $900 per seaman was obtained by 
comparing all seamen under President Adams with able seamen under 
President Jefferson. When comparable figures were used, the cost went 
down instead of doubling.” 


France,” he would go along with those who would reduce the Army and Navy, and thus “give 
the people all the advantages which will result from what [I deem a surrender of their rights.” 

Adams, History of the United States, V, 200-01, 205-06. Amnals of Congress, XXI1, 1933, 
1957-1996. “Americanus” in Washington National Intelligencer, July 6, 11, August 10, 17, 31, 
1810. 


GRAND JURIES AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


by Ricuarp D. Youncer* 


“To the worthy and independent Grand Jurors,” shouted the toastmaster 
and the exuberant celebrators echoed his words as they raised and drained 
their glasses. Cheers rang through the rooms of the British Coffee House 
in Boston in honor of the grand jurors, those “volunteers in the cause of 
truth and humanity,” defending the people from “tyrannic violence.” Five 
previous toasts and the prospect of a long list to follow contributed greatly 
to the conviviality of the fifty Bostonians who had gathered the evening of 
March 18, 1768, to celebrate the second anniversary of the repeal of the 
hated Stamp Act. 

It was very fitting that celebrating Bostonians should honor their grand 
juries with a toast, for in the grand jury they had discovered a potent weapon 
with which to harass British authority. The power of grand juries lay in their 
ability to block all criminal proceedings begun by royal officials. Simply by 
refusing to find a true bill, they could effectively prevent the enforcement 
of criminal statutes, including those laws regulating trade. It was no secret 
that colonial grand juries were prejudiced in favor of smugglers and 
patriotic mob leaders. This was particularly true in Boston where the Radical- 
dominated town meeting selected persons who could be depended upon 
to set aside the weight of evidence and do what was expected of them. 
British efforts to limit the power of colonial juries by establishing admiralty 
courts and providing for trials of offenders in England met with stiff re- 
sistance.* The political importance of juries made the colonists doubly jealous 
of their right to indictment before being brought to trial. They had long 
opposed the practice of royal prosecutors bringing persons to trial upon an 
information. Several colonies enacted laws expressly prohibiting use of the 

*Mr. Younger is an assistant professor of history at the University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

‘Josiah Quincy, Reports of Cases in the Superior Court of Judicature of the Province of Massa 
chusetts Bay (Boston, 1865), p. 278. 

2John Adams and Jonathan Sewall, Political Essays Published in the Years 1774 and 1775 


(Boston, 1819), pp. 57-58; The Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, N. C., 1886-1890), 
VII, 129. 
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information. Throughout America people regarded it as an instrument of 
royal tyranny and an infringement upon their rights.’ 

Grand juries gave evidence of their temper very early in the struggle with 
England. Boston jurors refused to indict the leaders of the Stamp Act riots 
in 1765, while in Williamsburg, Virginia, jurymen assembled for the General 
Court joined the mob which hung the stamp master in effigy and persuaded 
him to resign.* In March 1768 Chief Justice Thomas Hutchinson of Massa- 
chusetts demanded that the grand jurors of Suffolk indict the editors of the 
Boston Gazette for libeling Governor Francis Bernard. In a long and forcible 
charge, the Chief Justice warned the panel that “they might depend upon 
being damned if they did not find a true bill.” Hutchinson was convinced 
that he had made an impression upon the jurymen, but after James Otis 
and other leaders of the Popular Party went into action, the grand jury 
refused to indict. In the face of such refusal the Chief Justice was helpless 
except to express his indignation in subsequent jury charges.® 

In August 1768 an editorial in the Boston Gazette threatened Hutchinson 
that if he continued to denounce the Popular Party before grand juries, “his 
private life and conversation” would be exposed in that newspaper. It was 
hardly necessary, however, to threaten the Chief Justice to silence him. He 
had already realized the futility of laying matters of this nature before a 
partisan grand jury. The inquest impaneled in September 1768 to investigate 
the riots of the previous June included several persons who had raised and 
led the mob in its attack upon the customs officers. In view of this, 
Hutchinson stated that it would serve no useful purpose to bring the matter 
to their attention. When the attorney general sought to bring in evidence 
against the riot leaders, he could not find a single person willing to testify 
before a grand jury where the members were ready to “mark those who 
would testify against the mob.”” 


3Acts of the Assembly of the Province of Maryland (Philadelphia, 1759), p. 56; Journal of the 
Common House of Assembly of South Carolina (Columbia, 8. C., 1946), I, 68; Colonial Records 
of North Carolina, IV, 21; Colonial Laws of New York, II, 406. 

4James Truslow Adams, History of New England (Boston, 1927), I, 323, 334: John C. Miller, 
Origins of the American Revolution (Boston, 1943), p. 132; Edmund S. Morgan and Helen M. 
Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis (Chapel Hill, 1953), pp. 155, 182. 

5Letter of Chief Justice Oliver dated March 26, 1768, in the Boston Gazette, March 31, 1777. 

6Letters to the Ministry from Governor Bernard, General Gage and Commodore Hood (Boston, 
1769), letter of Governor Bernard dated March 12, 1768, p. 13; Quincy, Superior Court Cases, 
pp. 259, 270; The Letters of Governor Hutchinson and Lt. Governor Oliver (London, 1774), 
p. 9 letter of Thomas Hutchinson, dated October 4, 1768. 

7Governor Bernard to the Earl of Hillsborough, dated September 9, 1768, Letters to the Ministry, 


pp: 68-69. 
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Governor Bernard complained to Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, of the helplessness of royal officials in the face of partisan 
grand juries. The Governor pointed out that the problem arose from the 
method by which jurors were selected in Massachusetts. The Popular Party 
easily dominated juries chosen by the town meetings. Lord Hillsborough 
agreed with Bernard that the popular election of grand jurors constituted a 
serious defect. He proposed a change in the system, allowing the sheriff to 
name the jurors as was done in England, but he could not gain sufficient 
support for his measure in the House of Commons.* 

Chief Justice Hutchinson continued to call the attention of grand juries 
to libelous matter which appeared in Boston newspapers, although he no 
longer expected that they would indict. The Chief Justice dwelt upon the 
offenses of perjury and false swearing, reminding the recalcitrant jurors 
that these were serious transgressions “in the sight of God” as well as before 
the law,” but his appeal to fear of heavenly retribution made little impression 
upon the jurymen. Not only did they continue to ignore the offenses pre- 
sented to them by the judge, but they turned their attention to the British 
soldiers quartered among them. Grand jurors of Boston returned bills against 
soldiers for “stopping and assaulting the inhabitants.” In March 1769 the 
inquest denounced soldiers quartered in the town for breaking and entering 
dwellings, waylaying citizens, and wounding a justice of the peace during 
a riot. They also indicted Joseph Muzzele for perjury in the case of John 
Hancock, pending before the court of admiralty, but they refused to indict 
persons charged by the king's attorney with enticing soldiers to desert. The 
jurors ended their deliberations by censuring the prosecuting officer “for 
having received so many lucrative court favors.”"” 

It was now the turn of the royal officials to block criminal prosecutions as 
the grand juries had done. The attorney general disposed of indictments 
against British soldiers by refusing to prosecute them. Such a countermove 
brought the immediate and vehement protest of the town meetings. The 
Salem town meeting instructed the Massachusetts General Assembly to 
inquire why grand jury bills were being ignored. Residents of Boston com- 
plained that soldiers guilty of serious offenses went unpunished because 
the attorney general refused to prosecute them. They also claimed that the 
prosecutor was acting illegally in bringing colonists to trial upon his own 

8Chief Justice Oliver to the Earl of Hillsborough, dated February 13, 1769, Hutchinson-Oliver 
Letters, p. 31; Letters to the Ministry, p. 68; Essex Gazette, March 14, 1769. 


%Quincy, Superior Court Cases, pp. 309-315. 
10F ssex Gazette, March 14, May 16, 1769. 
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information in cases where the grand juries refused to indict. In response 
to these complaints the Massachusetts Assembly adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing the actions of the attorney general as “a daring breach of trust 
and an insupportable grievance.”"' The Assembly and the town meetings 
could do little except protest but the grand juries kept up their end of the 
dispute by continuing to return “ignoramus” all bills laid before them by 
the judge or royal prosecutor.” 

While the grand juries of Massachusetts were engaged in their contest 
with royal officials, a Philadelphia jury in 1770 went beyond the purely 
negative tactics of refusing to indict colonists and proposed a positive pro- 
gram of protest against the British tax on tea. The jurors denounced the 
use of the proceeds of the tea tax to pay salaries of royal officials in the 
colony. They declared their support of the nonimportation agreement re- 
cently reached by the importers of Philadelphia and in addition recom- 
mended that Pennsylvania attempt to “promote union with the other colo- 
nies” in order to seek redress of their grievances. As a start for such codpera- 
tive action, the jurors pledged themselves to work for a united colonial 
program of nonconsumption of British goods." 

Massachusetts grand juries resumed their part in the struggle against 
royal authority after the impeachment of Chief Justice Peter Oliver in 
1774. The Chief Justice had refused to take an oath renouncing his salary 
from the Crown and as a result the Massachusetts Assembly impeached him. 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson and the Council refused to approve the 
action,"* but the local grand juries set about making the impeachment effec- 
tive. At the next session of the Superior Court, Charlestown jurors hesitated 
about taking their oath while Oliver sat on the bench. They finally agreed 
to serve, but issued a protest against the Chief Justice presiding at the trial 
of any offenders indicted by them. At Worcester, members of the grand 
inquest met at a private home early in the morning before court convened 
and agreed not to serve if Oliver presided over the court. When the Chief 
Justice did not attend court, the jurors agreed to be sworn, but they issued 
a remonstrance against judges serving “while under the influence of a 
bribe.” 
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While the status of Chief Justice Oliver was in dispute in Massachusetts, 
the British government took steps to end once and for all the harassing tactics 
of the Massachusetts grand juries. Lord Frederick North proposed that the 
act to alter the government of Massachusetts include a provision that no 
town meeting could be called by the selectmen without prior approval of the 
governor. Sheriffs would select grand and petit jurors formerly elected at 
the town meetings. Lord North convinced the House of Commons that 
the grand juries often included “the very people who have committed all 
these riots” and that it would be useless to expect any semblance of order as 
long as the juries continued to be “improperly chosen.” Under the new law, 
the constable of each town was required to deliver to the sheriff a list of 
all freeholders qualified to serve upon juries. If the constable failed to do 
so, the sheriff could summon those persons whom he believed to be 
qualified." 

Abolishing the elective grand jury and restricting the freedom and in- 
dependence of town action struck at the very heart of local government in 
Massachusetts. Freeholders assembled in town meetings in violation of the 
new act and passed resolutions refusing their consent to any change in the 
Massachusetts constitution and denying the authority of any jurors chosen 
by the sheriffs. The Committee of Correspondence of the town of Boston 
included in its circular letter of June 8, 1774, a protest against sheriffs 
choosing grand jurors."’ 

Before the new provisions for selecting jurors went into effect, the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts convened in Suffolk County. The grand 
jurors, including Paul Revere and Ebenezer Hancock, brother of John 
Hancock, refused to take their oath as a protest against the recent changes 
in the Massachusetts government and because of the presence of Chief 
Justice Oliver. The jurors drew up a list of reasons for declining to serve, 
but the court refused to allow it read. The jurymen then adjourned to the 
Exchange Tavern where they voted to publish their reasons for refusing 
to take the oath.” 

In spite of opposition to the new method of selecting grand jurors, some 
of the sheriffs and clerks of court proceeded to carry out the provisions of 
the new law. However, it did not take long for public pressure to convince 
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them of the error of their ways. Ezekiel Goldthwait and Ezekiel Price, joint 
clerks of the court of Suffolk County, publicly acknowledged their “great 
mistake” in sending out warrants to the various town constables. Thaddeus 
Mason, clerk of the Middlesex Court, pleaded as his excuse for complying 
with the new law, that he had been confined with a dislocated shoulder 
and was thus unable to secure the proper advice."* Elisha Harrington, deputy 
sheriff of Middlesex County, apologized publicly before a large crowd and 
promised not to obey the new law in the future.” 

Protest meetings throughout Massachusetts condemned the new jury 
system as a subversion of justice. Counties agreed “to hold harmless” all 
sheriffs, constables and jurors who would refuse to carry out the orders of 
the Superior Court." Massachusetts towns refused to recognize the validity 
of the act and they continued to hold town meetings and to elect grand 
jurors for their annual terms.” 

Grand juries in the other American colonies gradually entered the dispute 
with England following passage of the Coercive Acts. In November 1774 
Chief Justice Frederick Smyth of New Jersey warned an Essex County 
grand jury that “imaginary tyranny three thousand miles distant” was less 
to be feared than “real tyranny of mob violence at our own doors.” The 
jurors penned a courteous but spirited reply in which they politely sug- 
gested that the justice's charge was irrelevant to their duty as jurymen and 
was political rather than judicial in nature. But, as long as the justice had 
raised the subject, they pointed out that the presence of the British fleet 
and army at Boston was not “altogether visionary.” 

Chief Justice Smyth's next session of court followed by several days an 
impromptu tea party in the village of Greenwich. British ships had landed 
tea there without resistance and placed the chests in the cellar of a house 
fronting on the market place. Forty of the local townsmen assembled in 
the dusk on the evening of November 22, 1774, removed the tea chests 
from the cellar and burned them in an adjoining field. The Chief Justice 
spoke strongly to the grand jurors of Cumberland County on the subject 
of “wanton waste of property” and mob violence, but the jurymen had no 
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intention of returning bills against their neighbors for opposing the tax on 
tea. They refused to indict any of the participants. Smyth lectured the 
jurors a second time and sent them out to reconsider the matter, but they 
still refused to return indictments.” 

As the dispute with the mother country became more heated, grand 
jury charges and presentments became excellent mediums of oral propa- 
ganda. Judges used their judicial position to declaim before juries on the 
state of the dispute with England. Generally they did not confine them- 
selves to legal arguments but dwelt upon the depravity of the British leaders 
and the cruelty of their policies. Not to be outdone, the juries responded 
with stinging denunciations of Great Britain and stirring defenses of their 
rights as Englishmen. These patriotic pronouncements were effective not 
only in arousing the people of the immediate vicinity; newspapers copied 
them and gave them wide publicity throughout the colonies. 

Chief Justice William Henry Drayton of South Carolina quickly recog- 
nized the propaganda value of patriotic grand jury charges. During the 
winter of 1774 and 1775 he traveled from district to district in upper South 
Carolina arousing the people to assert their rights and maintain their 
freedom. Drayton was not disappointed in the reaction to his efforts. The 
grand jurors of the Camden District responded with “a veritable little 
Declaration of Independence” in which they denounced the “most dangerous 
and alarming nature of the power exercised by Parliament” to tax and 
legislate for the American colonies. Other grand juries answered the Chief 
Justice’s address by returning equally stirring pronouncements. They re- 
quested that their declarations be laid before the provincial assembly, thus 
strengthening the position of those who desired a complete break with 
England.” The time had come when the people of South Carolina could 
echo the toast of their brother colonists in Massachusetts. At a banquet fol- 
lowing his triumphal tour of the circuit, Chief Justice Drayton raised his 
glass in a toast “to the patriotic juries of the Northern circuit.”” 

Grand juries in other colonies followed the lead of those in South Carolina 
and Massachusetts. New York City jurors issued a protest in February 1775 
against “the many oppressive acts of Parliament,” citing for special con- 
demnation the law establishing admiralty courts and the act providing for 
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the payment of judicial salaries by the crown.”’ Grand jurors of Newcastle, 
Delaware, took a more practical approach to the dispute with England. They 
agreed to vote for and promote a tax of one shilling and six pence to the 
pound on all taxable property. Money thus collected would constitute a 
fund for the defense of Delaware “and our brethren in the other colonies.”™ 
In Rhode Island the legislature required grand juries to report “any person 
who declares their late king to be their rightful Lord and Sovereign.”™ 

In the spring of 1776, Chief Justice Drayton of South Carolina utilized 
his judicial position to support the movement for complete independence. 
Again he used grand jury charges as a means of quickening popular support. 
Addressing the jurors of Charleston in April 1776, he declared for absolute 
independence for the colonies, stating that it was “the necessity of manifest 
destiny” and that “the almighty created America to be independent.” 
Drayton recounted in lurid fashion the details of British oppression and 
praised the new state constitution. As they had done previously, the grand 
juries of Charleston and the other districts throughout the state echoed the 
sentiments of the Chief Justice. They presented as a grievance “the unjust, 
cruel and diabolical acts of the British Parliament” and warned those who 
“through an ignorance of their true interests and just rights and from a 
want of proper information may be misled by our enemies.” After the Con- 
tinental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence in July 1776, 
Drayton addressed South Carolina grand juries at great length on the 
topic of British oppression. He warned them that the colonists still had to 
win their freedom on the field of battle, and stated that the cause of inde- 
pendence could be “powerfully aided” by an alert grand jury. The jurors 
congratulated the Continental Congress on its declaration.” 

In the months following independence, many grand juries adopted 
patriotic resolutions denouncing Great Britain and enjoining all persons to 
support “the war for freedom.” Some acted in response to stirring addresses 
of presiding judges, while others took the initiative themselves. They also 
took occasion to warn persons in the community who were not in sympathy 
with the Revolution. Grand juries frequently endorsed the newly drafted 
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state constitutions, expressing their “unfeigned satisfaction” with the liberties 
which they guaranteed.” 

Although grand juries in the various colonies supported the revolutionary 
movement, they did not confine themselves to agitating against English rule. 
They continued to deal with local problems important to the people of their 
districts and did not neglect the practical aspects of everyday life. Some 
juries recommended price controls for bacon, flour, ond other essentials and 
complained when produce wagons were delayed in coming from the back 
country. Others protested against the poor condition of roads and ferries 
and the laxity of local law enforcement. Grand juries did much to prevent 
anarchy in the interregnum between royal and state governments. They saw 
to it that the basic agencies of local government continued to function while 
political changes took place on higher levels. Juries checked upon public 
officials and complained when they discovered neglect of duty. They gave 
their attention to the problem of law enforcement and recommended new 
laws to meet special situations. Grand inquests inspected public records, 
audited county or town books and set tax rates. Inquests representing the 
people of each community continued to preserve order and watch over local 
affairs during the course of the American Revolution.” 

Grand juries continued to play an important role in local affairs after 
independent state governments replaced royal authority. Only two of the 
new state constitutions drafted in 1776 and 1777 specifically guaranteed 
the right to indictment by a grand jury, but both Revolutionary leaders and 
the people took the institution for granted. Each of the thirteen states en- 
acted laws providing for grand juries and they gave no thought to abolishing 
the institution. Since the early days of the struggle against England, 
Revolutionary leaders had effectively labeled the information of a prosecutor 
as an odious instrument of British tyranny, while at the same time they 
hailed indictment by a grand jury as one of their rights as Englishmen.” 

As the military aspects of the Revolution became more important, judges 
used grand jury addresses to encourage support of the war. Chief Justice 
Drayton reviewed military events at each grand jury session and continually 
berated those who engaged in horse racing or were “anxious for private 
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gain.” Other judges joined Drayton in his efforts. James Iredell of North 
Carolina opened each session of court with a heated discussion of the causes 
of the American Revolution. In his charges to grand juries he urged greater 
effort in the war and warned the people not to flatter themselves with the 
dangerous idea that independence was almost won.” Judge Samuel Ashe 
traveled his circuit in North Carolina appealing for united effort against 
England and bewailing the fact that all citizens were not contributing to 
the defense of their state. He advised jurors to be on their guard against “the 
fascinating spirit of avarice and extortion” rampant in the state. As a guide 
to their deliberations, Judge Ashe defined the crime of treason and listed 
the punishments provided for counterfeiting public bills of credit.” 

Grand juries often commended their judges for the “pure disinterested 
patriotism” of their charges,”’ but they also took the initiative in investigating 
and indicting for offenses which grew out of the war. A South Carolina 
jury demanded in October 1777 that the legislature order all absentees who 
were in Europe to return to the state and assist in its defense.” Juries re- 
turned treason indictments against persons who joined the British army or 
gave information to the enemy. Frequently they indicted persons for passing 
counterfeit Continental currency and warned all persons to be on their 
guard.” When Continental troops reoccupied Philadelphia in 1779, the 
grand jury indicted many of those who had coéperated with the British 
during the occupation. The June meeting of the grand inquest issued a 
general presentment against the wives of British soldiers who remained in 
the city. The jurors protested that they continued to correspond with their 
husbands, providing the British army with valuable intelligence. After the 
British retreat from the city, Philadelphia juries continued to indict persons 
for sending information to the English in New York.” 

In Pennsylvania the legislature attempted to keep tories off grand juries 
by disqualifying all persons who refused to renounce George III and take 
an oath of allegiance to the state." Rhode Island experienced difficulty in 
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some districts in assembling a suflicient number of grand jurors, because 
many persons had not “subscribed the Test” and were thereby disqualified. 
Several courts were forced to adjourn for this reason, until the Assembly 
authorized other towns to supply grand jurors." The Rhode Island Assembly 
also provided that the estates of those who remained loyal to Great Britain 
could be confiscated and sold at public auction. Proceedings for confiscation 
did not have to be instituted by a grand jury, but could be carried out by 
the court on the basis of an information filed by the prosecutor.” In New 
York the legislature created an emergency body known as the Commissioners 
for detecting and defeating conspiracies. This committee moved from place 
to place throughout the state of New York and with the assistance of the 
army sought out and arrested “enemies of the state.” Although the Com- 
missioners had unlimited authority to confine persons, those arrested had 
to be indicted by a grand jury before they could be brought to trial. Grand 
juries served to prevent suspected persons from being tried upon charges 
unless there was sufhicient evidence to warrent prosecution. New York 
juries frequently released persons arrested by the commissioners.“ 

Throughout the war, Virginia grand juries performed the function of 
assessing the value of tobacco in terms of paper money. Public officials, 
including the governor and members of the legislature, received their 
salaries in tobacco at the rate set by the grand jury of the General Court at 
Richmond. This rate of exchange also determined the value of tobacco in 
the purchase of military provisions and in loans made to the state.” 

In a few instances during the American Revolution, grand juries played a 
leading and sometimes spectacular role in opposing English authority. More 
often and throughout the length of the contest, they served as propaganda 
agencies, giving both judges and jurors the opportunity to denounce the 
enemy and rally support for the war. Grand juries played an important 
part in wartime law enforcement, investigating abuses which grew out of 
the struggle with England and indicting persons for offenses connected 
with the war. However, their importance during the American Revolution 
lay not only in their extraordinary activities, but in the fact that their pur 
pose remained unchanged in spite of the emergency. Because of the mul 
tiplication of extralegal committees and organizations which were in no way 
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responsible to the people, grand juries assumed an added importance as 
safeguards against promiscuous prosecution by public officials caught up 
in the exictement of wartime hysteria. Grand juries continued to concern 
themselves with the solution of problems important to the local community.” 
As such, they remained the one local body which could effectively handle 
: the complaints of individual citizens, whether against their fellow citizens 
or their government — the one institution which combined the necessary 
degree of disinterestedness with sufficient authority to investigate effectually 
malfeasance and corruption in public office. In addition, the grand jury 
emerged from the American Revolution with the added prestige and public 
support which attached to all institutions which had assisted in the struggle 


for independence. 
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A TRUE STATE OF THE SMALLPOX 
IN WILLIAMSBURG, FEBRUARY 22, 1748 


Edited by Witttam Quentin 


In 1798 Dr. Edward Jenner published An Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of Variolae Vaccinae, a landmark in public health. Europe forth- 
with adopted vaccination, and in a short space of time smallpox became 
a rarity in civilized countries. Throughout most of the eighteenth century, 
however, smallpox reportedly disfigured, crippled, or killed every tenth 
person. Slight epidemics recurred every few years infecting the non- 
immune, younger persons being especially vulnerable. The frequency of 
epidemics was related to social conditions. In peacetime, poverty, over- 
crowding, and travel helped spread smallpox; war generally hastened the 
interplay of these factors." 

Unsanitary conditions in the cities of northern colonies favored epidemics, 
but smallpox was less prevalent in Virginia, which had no large urban 
centers. Opposition to inoculation was general, and this colony proved 
no exception. Examples of inoculation before 1768 were scattered. Vir- 
ginians generally believed that it spread rather than checked the disease.’ 

The Old Dominion suffered from periodic epidemics. The General As- 
sembly meeting at Jamestown in 1696 felt obliged to adjourn because of 
one. Thereafter, Virginia heard little of smallpox until 1747, when spread- 
ing southward from New York and Maryland, it ultimately scourged the 
colonial capital. In October the Governor's Council ordered the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer to hold its December meeting at Jamestown instead of 
Williamsburg.* On the following January 16 the Court of Common Council 
decreed that every inhabitant or freeholder of Williamsburg must pay a 
fine of two pounds sterling, if he received an infected person into his home; 
and that the inhabitant must pay one pound for each day that the infected 
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person stayed in his house. On Marth 7, 1748, Governor William Gooch 
noted: “the Smallpox . . . has made the Calling an Assembly impracticable, 
we having no other place . . . to meet at but this Town, where that Distemper 
has so lately prevail’d, and not yet quite finis’d its Course.’* Such was its 
virulence, he noted, that people dared not come near the capital, and con- 
sequently the colony had been delayed in making up its accounts.’ 

The epidemic had passed when Gooch finally opened the legislative ses- 
sion on October 27, 1748. Williamsburg was a “Refuge,” he said, where 
Virginians could depend on the continued functioning of the Assembly and 
General Court. Ever since the days of Hippocrates medical opinion had 
tried to explain disease as the product of atmospheric corruption; so it was 
not surprising when Gooch referred to Williamsburg as a place where “the 
most timid of our inhabitants may attend . . . their Business . . . fearless of 
Contagion in an air so well purified.” Governor Gooch used the threat of 
smallpox as an argument against moving the capital elsewhere as the 
Burgesses purposed; such a step, he feared, might again subject society to 
the terror of infection and invite another suspension of “Authority and 
Power.” In spite of rhetoric and special pleading, Gooch must have carried 
conviction to his listeners; for they too had witnessed “the government, in 
the Absence of its guardians, exposed to insupportable Difficulties; and the 
Subject made liable to the additional Vexation of the like expensive Delays 
they suffer'd during the late Visitation.” 

The student of colonial history will find many familiar names in “A true 
State of the small Pox.” Sir William Gooch served as lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia from 1727 to 1749. The Honorable John Blair was president of 
the Governor's Council, which counted Dudley Digges among its members. 
Commissary William Dawson, D.D., was also a councilor and president 
of the College of William and Mary. “Attorney” doubtless referred to 
Peyton Randolph, the King’s attorney. Benjamin Waller, judge of the 
Admiralty Court, was a prominent citizen. A man of wealth and social 
position, Colonel Thomas Jones had spent some time in England. His son 
Catesby was seventeen when fatally stricken in December. William Parks 
was the first editor of the Virginia Gazette. Joseph Scrivener ran a general 
store. George Jackson and John Holt were both merchants. James Tarpley, 
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another merchant, presented Bruton Parish Church with a bell in 1761. 
Still in use, this bell is sometimes known as the “Liberty Bell,” because on 
May 15, 1776, it rang out proclaiming the passage of the Declaration of 
Rights. 

Armistead Burwell served as a vestryman of Bruton Parish Church prior 
to 1769. Drs. Amson and Kenneth McKenzie were prominent medical prac- 
titioners; Dr. George Gilmer was also an apothecary. James Wray and 
Thomas Penman were carpenters; Thomas Wheatley, another carpenter, 
worked on the Capitol. Thomas Crease, the gardener, frequently cared for 
the gardens at the Governoi'’s Palace, and Anthony Hay was a cabinet 
maker. At different times Alexander Finney and Henry Weatherburn 
operated the Raleigh Tavern; Finney also owned the property of Williams- 
burg’s second theatre. Mrs. Jane Vobe ran a tavern. At one time she 
operated the King's Arms and the tavern on the site of the second theatre. 
James Geddy was a gunsmith and foundryman; John Stott was a watch- 
maker; John Coke, a silversmith, owned a tavern. William Dering, an 
artist and dancing master, lived in the Brush-Everard House. 

“A true State of the small Pox” is the best source thus far discovered for 
the population of Williamsburg in 1747.’ It reveals the predominance of 
tradesmen, but says nothing about the proportion of Negroes to whites. He 
who made the survey confined his remarks to those who had died. 

Much that happened at Williamsburg was common to the American 
scene. In Europe, where smallpox was a childhood disease, local and 
national governments did not come to a standstill; but the stoppage of 
legislative and economic activities typified the American scene, where long 
intervals separated epidemics and generally meant a high incidence among 
adults.* Overcrowding in big northern cities added to the violence of small 
pox outbreaks; but since it was free from the unhealthful conditions of con- 
gested areas, Virginia saw less suffering. Ten percent of the population 
usually died during epidemics, but in Williamsburg the mortality rate was 
low, amounting to 0.71 percent. Like most smallpox outbreaks, the one of 
1747 raged during the winter, the fatality high among children (15) and 
old people (7). 


7The next reference to the size of Williamsburg comes from the Reverend Andrew Burnaby. 
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The name of him who drew up “A true State of the small Pox” is not 
known. His classifications were common to the eighteenth century, which 
generally distinguished four kinds of smallpox. The “distinct” had few 
pustules; those of the “coherent” crowded on the face. Pustules of the 
“confluent” came out small and close, and ran into each other; the patient's 
throat became very sore, and he suffered a dangerous second fever. Either 
very few or no pustules appeared in the “purple,” but purple spots showed 
on the skin. On the fourth day the patient seemed free from pain and 
his condition improved; but this proved deceptive. All died from the purple. 

Evidently, Williamsburg did not yet have a pesthouse; but Virginia lived 
without threat of smallpox until 1751, when Hampton reported a few cases. 
“A true State” sets the background for the discussion that is missing. Not 
until the epidemic of 1768 does one find a fuller treatment of quarantine, 
inoculation, fomites, popular anxiety, and the effect on the business 
community.” 

The following account is among the Virginia Miscellaneous Manuscripts, 
Box 1 (1606-1772), in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 
Mrs. Rutherfoord Goodwin and Miss Mary A. Stephenson helped identify 
twenty-nine out of the eighty-five names listed. Unfortunately, the files 
of the Virginia Gazette covering this period cannot be found, and publica- 
tion may have been suspended during the epidemic. 
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. . Wray 
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Stort 

Webb 

Palmer 
Dr. McKenzie 

Dering 

Davis 


Gilmer 
Jac kson 


Attorney 
Colo Brent 


A True State of the Smallpox in Williamsburg 


S Recover'd 


oo 


- 
w & ww 


a White Sert with the purples, & a child. 


an elderly Crazy Woman. 


a very old man, bad habit & poor nursing 
an Infant 


a Negro boy 


an old Woman 


old Negro Man & Woman 


An old man & an Infant 


Mr. Parks Store keeper by a severe putrid 
fever following; increased by cold. 


his Dr [daughter] ae! on ye Small Pox scabbing 


carried off suddenly before the Dr could 


get down. 
An old Wench of Burdets 
An Infant born Xmas Day 


his Wife 


Negro fellow 


2 Negroes 


his Wife thro: carelessness choak'd with 
Flegm & Child 
his Dr (daughter) with a pleurisie 


4 
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8 
at 
13! 
| wA 
2 
2 
3 1 
6 
2 
4 
5 
10 2 
6 
3 
4 
4 (3 
5 
4 1 
4 
16 
i8 
1 
| 
2 
474 


Famylys 

Mrs. Forey 
Davenport 
Charleton 
Anderson 
Coke 
Jno. Holt 

Cock 

Wyatt 
Pegram 
Selkirk 
Bradford 
Dickenson 
King 
Carter 
Fleming 
Ha 
Gilliam 
Stevenson 
Nimmo 
Custis 
Philips 
Dickson 
Colo Jones 
Eliz: Leprea 
Turner 


Armstd Burwl 


[Armistead Burwell] 


Oates 
Cripp 
Dun 
Moody 
Nichols 
Levie 


[Totals] 
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not yet taken 


an apprentice Boy 


a Negro wth the confluent kind 
an apprentice 

a Child & one of ye Prisoners 
her Husband 


her Child 


his Wife in Child bed & Child 
not yet taken 


Young man of the Secretarys Office. 
his son Catesby. 


an old Man 


687 Recovd 
53 Dead 
9 Sick 
14 not taken 


763 
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1 
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3 
1 
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1 
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3 
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14 
3 
3 3 
2 
2 5 
1 
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JOHN MARSHALL'S PORTRAIT USED TO EDUCATE 
HIS GREAT-GRANDSON 


by W. Mocen* 


Asour four months after Robert E. Lee laid down his arms as commander 
in chief of the Confederate armies in 1865, he accepted the presidency of a 
small provincial college in Lexington, Virginia, which had been named 
after its most prominent benefactor, George Washington. Having led the 
young men of the South in battle, he chose to spend the last years of his 
life preparing them for intelligent leadership in a new South in a reunited 
country. Before his death five years later, Lee had brought a prestige, 
dignity, and constructive leadership to the college which has seldom been 
equalled in this country. The chief problem he had to face was the extreme 
financial stringency of the college and its students. 

One of the most definite impressions secured by an examination of 
General Lee's correspondence as president of Washington College is the 
difficulty that parents faced in paying for the education of their sons. One 
man, in referring to the problem of how to pay his son's expenses, wrote 
that “we have very nearly fought ourselves out of everything but Children 
and Land.” Another wished Lee to accept a mortgage on his land of $3.00 
an acre to pay for his own college expenses. And the number of southern 
boys and parents who wrote that they had no money at all with which to 
realize their ambition was indicative of the widespread poverty which 
fratricidal war had left in its wake.* 

One boy wrote eagerly, explaining that his father’s property, like that of 
many others, had been destroyed, and he had to depend on his own exertions 
for an education. He added: “Tis one of my greatest desires to be near 
and receive instruction from one so great and noble, so pure and holy as 

*Dr. Moger is a professor of history at Washington and Lee University. 

‘John Rowzer Green, Hopkinsville, Ky., to General R. E. Lee, November 9, 1865. All letters 
referred to in this article are in the Lee Archives, McCormick Library, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va, 

2Dozens of letters to Lee could be cited to reflect the conflict between ambition and poverty 
in the South after the war. General Lee’s position as President of Washington College was the 


most often expressed reason why students wished to come to “General Lee's College,” as the 
institution was known throughout the country. 
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yourself. It appears to me that if I could breathe the same atmosphere, 
and be surrounded by the influences of your brilliant genius, that my 
ambition would soar aloft and I would make a man of myself. "Tis hard to 
be kept down by poverty. But I presume it is all for the best.”” 

Recognizing the situation the college began the policy of accepting quali- 
fied and reliable students on credit for tuition, and in a short time some 
scholarships were established. Warren Newcomb, who sent General Lee 
$10,000 to endow ten scholarships, wrote: “My object in contributing to 
your college was to have the pleasure of giving a scholarship to the sons of 
some of my old friends whom I knew in affluence and have since been 
reduced to poverty.” 

One student paid his college expenses with the portrait of an illustrous 
ancestor. This was eighteen-year-old John Marshall of Piedmont Station, 
Fauquier County, Virginia, great-grandson of Chief Justice John Marshall. 
Young John was an orphan and had lost everything during the war. The 
arrangement was negotiated by his aunt and guardian, Mrs. Ann S. Jones, 
in correspondence with General Lee. 

Mrs. Jones wrote in March 1870 offering to sell the portrait to enable 
her nephew to spend two years at Washington College. She thought the 
portrait would have value in some literary society at the college, and she 
reminded General Lee that her great uncle and the brother of Justice 
Marshall, Dr. Louis Marshall, had been a “Professor at Lexington.” He 
had really been president of Washington College in the 1830's. She wrote: 
“I have four sons of my own to educate, and am doing all I can for John 
and his brother but have not the means to give John such an education as 
I would wish. For no other consideration than that mentioned could I be 
induced to part with the portrait.” 

In reply General Lee wrote the following letter on March 16, 1870: 


Dear Madam 


I have rec'd your letter of the 11 Inst, and in compliance with your request forward 
a catalogue of Washington College. The Faculty would be glad to do anything in their 
power to facilitate the education of the descendants of Chief Justice Marshall, a man 
more highly venerated by the citizens of his native State, than any other, save one. 
They would greatly desire to have his portrait in the College Library, but the finances 
of the Institution are not in a condition at present to enable them to apply it to the 
purchase of such works. If they knew at what you value it, & whether the amount 


SWalter R. Holmes, Pine Miss, to Lee, ‘August 31, 1866. 
4Warren Newcomb, New Y N. Y., to Lee, April 12, 1866. 
5Mrs. Ann Jones to Lee, March 11, 1870. 
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could be paid in tuition by the College, perhaps an arrangement might be made to 
receive both the brothers you mention. The College has no fund out of which to 
pay the board etc. of students, and if Mr. John Marshall could make arrangements 
to meet that expense and was qualified intellectually and morally to be admitted into 
the regular classes of the College, 1 would receive him on a scholarship which is at 
my disposal, which would give him his tuition. 

Dr. Louis Marshall was at one time President of the College but no scholarship 
attaches to the office. 

You will see from the catalogue that a system of credit has been established by 
the College to assist meritorious young men in obtaining a College education, and 
I should be glad to extend it to any of the young gentlemen under your care if they 
come within its provisions. 

With great respect 
Your Obt. servt. 
R. E. 


Mrs. Jones wrote immediately accepting the scholarship offered. She said 
she would make one more effort to sell the portrait and that she would know 
whether she succeeded in about two weeks. In the meantime she would make 
a proposition to the faculty; “namely, that should I fail to sell it will they 
not agree to buy it, on these terms; pay John’s board and buy the books 
necessary for him to have, for two years. . . . | think that would be putting 


the Portrait at about $500 and allowing two years for the faculty to pay it in. 
John is I am sure,” she continued, “mentally and morally worthy of the 
effort we are making to educate him, is an orphan — and no doubt will in 
after years repay the Institution if possible any cost it may have been put 
to for him.” She added that John’s younger brother was too young and 
delicate to leave her and that he would have another year in a good school, 
but that she would be glad to accept the scholarship meant for him for 
her son with the understanding that she would pay all his other expenses. 
Under the same arrangement she hoped to send two more of her sons 
within a year.’ To her definite and business-like proposition General Lee 
sent a specific answer, March 24, 1870: 


My dear Madam 

Your letter of the 18th inst, has been rec'd. 

The Faculty are anxious to aid the young men in whose behalf you write; they 
also would be glad to secure for the College the portrait of Chief Justice Marshall, 
which has so great an historical value, and which might very appropriately be pre 
served at such an institution as this. 


q 6Lee’s MS Letter Book, March 16, 1870. 
7Mrs. Ann Jones to Lee, March 18, 1870. 
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They are, therefore, willing to accept your proposal, and if you do not dispose of 
the portrait will take it and give to your nephew his board, room rent and fuel for 
two years, and in money the sum that will make up the $500.00. This will be amply 
sufhicient for the purchase of books. 

You will see by the catalogue that board at the College Hotel is $16 per month, 
and room rent & fuel need not increase the total expenses for these things beyond 
$175 to $200 per session. He will therefore have from $50 to $75 each year for 
books ete. 

I shall be glad to see your son and young Marshall at the opening of the next 
session — 15th Sept. 1870. 

I am with great respect 

Your Obt Servt 
R. E. 


The story is best continued by the letter sent to Mrs. Jones by General 
Lee the following September 23: 


Dear Madam, 


The portrait of your Grand Father, Chief Justice Marshall, arrived in good con- 
dition & has been placed in the Library of the College. It is much admired & the 
Faculty are much pleased that the Students of the College can enjoy the privilege 
of beholding the likeness of the friend of Washington & trust that they may be 


inspired to imitate his noble example. 


Your Nephew, John Marshall, has entered all his classes & is an inmate of the 
College. It will be my pleasure to give him the full advantage offered by the College 
in acquiring an education & of aiding him in any way I can. I am happy to state that 
your son is comfortably located in a private boarding house, & I will give him my 
special supervision, 

With assurances of my great respect, 


I am most truly 
Your obt servt. 
R. E. Lee? 


General Lee died about three weeks after the two relatives of Chief 
Justice Marshall matriculated as students in Washington College, but the 
two boys remained to complete their education. Subsequently they left 
Virginia to pursue their careers in New York and New Jersey. 

Mrs. Jones had described the portrait of Marshall as an original by 
“Hubert.” Additional information was secured in 1901 by Professor John L. 
Campbell of Washington and Lee University in correspondence with Mrs. 
Jones's son, William Strother Jones, who had come to Washington College 


8Lee’s MS Letter Book, March 24, 1870. 
%Lee’s MS Letter Book, September 23, 1870. 
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with young John Marshall in 1870, and with Mrs. J. J. Lloyd, of Lynch- 
burg, daughter of the artist. 

The artist's name was William J. Hubard (not Hubert) an Englishman 
by birth, who had married Marion Mason Tabb of Gloucester County, 
Virginia, and had settled in Richmond where his studio and foundry were 
located just outside the city.’ He painted portraits of prominent Virginians 
and Daniel Webster, and the bronze statue of Washington at the Virginia 
Military Institute is one of his replicas of the Houdon statue in the State 
Capitol at Richmond." 

Hubard was a personal friend of the Ambler Marshalls in Fauquier 
County, and between 1832 and 1834 he painted a portrait of the Chief 
Justice for the Marshall family. The portrait must have pleased the family 
because Mrs. Jones described it to General Lee as “larger than life and the 
best ever taken” of Marshall, and in 1901 the artist's daughter, Mrs. Lloyd, 
remembered that it was “said to be the best likeness ever painted of the 
Chief Justice.” 

“I never knew what became of it,” wrote the artist's daughter. But this 
was the portrait used by war impoverished but proud and ambitious de- 
scendants to pay the college expenses of the great-grandson of the great 
Marshall during the years following the war over the Union which the 
Chief Justice himself had done so much to strengthen. 

In 1910 John Marshall, for whom the portrait had been used, wrote 
Washington and Lee University expressing a desire to redeem the portrait 
of his ancestor, but since he made no definite offer to the University, the 
portrait remained in its possession.” 

When the original Tucker Hall was built in 1901 for the law school, the 
Marshall portrait was appropriately placed in the library of that building. 
But the story has a tragic ending. In the small hours of December 16, 1934, 
the quiet of Lexington was disturbed by the alarm that the law school was 
in flames. The fire had made so much headway when discovered that not a 
single thing in the building could be saved, and the picture was doomed. 


WW. Strother Jones, Trenton, N. J., to John L. Campbell, March 27, 1901; Ella Hubard 
(Mrs. J. J.) Lloyd, Lynchburg, Va., to John L. Campbell, April 4, 1901. 

William Couper, One Hundred Years at V.M.1. (Richmond, 1939), I, 402-309. 

12Mrs. Ann Jones to Lee, March 11, 1870; Mrs. Ella Hubard Lloyd to John L. Campbell, 
April 4, 1901. 

13John Marshall, New York, N. Y., to the ag Washington and Lee University, September 


22, 1910; John L. Campbell to John Marshall, tober 3, 1910. The writer owes a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Helen Webster, formerly secretary to the treasurer of Washington and Lee 
University, for helping him to locate the correspondence concerning the Marshall portrait written 
after the time of General Lee. 


ALEXANDRE-MARIE QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE’S 


Mémoire et prospectus, concernant l' Académie 
des Sciences et Beaux Arts des Etats-Unis 
de l'Amérique, établie 4 Richemond, 
1788 


by Denis |. Duveen and Herserr S. Kuicxste1n* 


Fottowinc the American Revolution, and principally as a result of the 
alliance with France, a little-known attempt was made to establish an 
ambitious system of higher education in the United States. The moving 
spirit in this project was Alexandre-Marie Quesnay de Beaurepaire (1755- 
1820),' grandson of Frangois Quesnay (1694-1774), the famous French 
philosopher, economist, and court physician to Louis XV and Madame 


de Pompadour. 

Quesnay was one of the idealistic young Frenchmen who, like Lafayette, 
came over to aid America in her war of independence. After a short mili- 
tary career,” he lived for almost two years at the home of Colonel John 
Peyton in Gloucester County, Virginia. During that time John Page of 
“Rosewell,” later Governor of Virginia, gave him the idea of founding an 
academy and bringing professors over from Europe so that French culture 
and arts could be propagated in America. Quesnay adopted the suggestion, 


*Mr. Duveen, an industrial chemist, is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, has been a collector of books related to the history of chemistry for 
more than twenty-five years, and has devoted much of his time to historical and bibliographical 
research in this held. He is the author of Bibliotheca Alchemica et Chemica (London, 1949) 
and, in collaboration with H. S. Klickstein, of A Bibliography of the Works of Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, 1743-1794 (London, 1954). 

Dr. Klickstein is a member of the advisory board of the Edgar Fahs Smith Collection in the 
History of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, an editor of Chymia, an international annual 
in the history of chemistry, and is at present a resident in radiology at the Graduate Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is the author of An Outline tf te History of Chemistry (New 
York, 1950), and with H. M. Leicester, of A Source Book in Chemistry, 1400-1900 (New York, 
1952). This article was prepared while he was a fellow at the Johns Hopkins Institute of the 
History of Medicine. 

Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XV, 300-301; see also Quesnay’s 
own Avis Impartial aux Citoyens, Addressé aux Honorables Membres du Comité de Subsistance 
de Paris, Au st 19, 1789; Second avis Impartial au Citoyens ou Contre-Poison, n. d.; Troisiéme 
avis I aux Citoyens, n, d.; Quatriéme avis Impartial aux Citoyens, n. d. 

2Quesnay arrived in Virginia during April 1777 and served as a captain in the Revolutionary 
army until the fall of 1778 when he retired because of poor health. 
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and in 1780 he began to investigate the prospects for such an institution in 
America. He first spent four years in Philadelphia, where he organized a 
school, and where he became interested in dramatics, presenting the first 
production of a French play in America, Beaumarchais’ Eugénie.’ From 
Philadelphia Quesnay went to New York where he also conducted a similar 
establishment. In 1785 he returned to Richmond where he again opened a 
school, and where he finally set out to found his academy which was to be 
a counterpart of the renowned French Académie in Paris. It was to be both 
national and international in scope, with branches in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, and with affiliations with the foremost scientific 
societies in Europe.* He succeeded after much difhculty in raising enough 
money to erect a building for the academy, and in March 1786 went to 
France to gain further support for the project. 

The French Court and Académie both took great interest in Quesnay’s 
proposals, and the latter body appointed a commission to study the question, 
consisting of de Lalande, Touin, Tenon, and Lavoisier. The commissioners 
made a favorable report on Quesnay’s scheme on March 14, 1788. Lavoisier, 
the famous chemist, was probably the author of this report; his interest in 
education’ and his propensity for taking the responsibility of compiling 
reports is well known.® With the support of the Académie assured,’ Quesnay 


was presented to King Louis XVI in October 1788.* The plan was also 
presented to Thomas Jefferson, then American minister to France, who 


although not actively opposed, did not feel it was practical,’ perhaps the 


3T. C. Pollock, The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1933). 

4For details on Quesnay's academy see various editions of his Mémoire et prospectus, . . . 
to be indicated in text below and the following secondary sources: Richard He ard Gaines, 
“Richmond's First Academy, Projected by M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, in 1786,” Virginia 
Historical Society Collections, new series, XI (1892), 167-175; W. L. Hall and Rosewell Page, 
fifty page addenda to Eighteenth Annual Report of the Library Board of the Virginia State 
Library, 1920-1921 . . . (Richmond, 1922); Bernard Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and 
America (New York, 1927). 

‘See Lavoisier's Instruction Donnée par la Noblesse du Baillaige de Blois . . . (1789), and 
Réflections sur I'Instruction Publique, . . . (1793). Also Oewvres de Lavoisier, 1V (Paris, 1868), 
516-558, 649-668; VI (Paris, 1893), 227-229; and J. Guillaume, Procés-verbaux du Comité 
d'Instruction Publique de la Convention Nationale (Paris, 1894). 

6. See D. I. Duveen and H. S. Klickstein, Catalogue of Printed Works and Memorabilia 
of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 1743-1794 . . . Exhibited at the Grolier Club (New York, 1952), 
and A Bibliography of the Works of Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 1743-1794 (London, 1954). 

7. Revue Rétrospective, July-December, 1789, and August 1, 1789. 

8. Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit, p. 529, footnote 94. 

9. Philip Alexander Bruce, History of the University of Virginia (New York, 1920), 1, 57-59, 
and letter from Thomas Jefferson to A.-M. Quesnay, Paris, January 6, 1788, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, ed. Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh (Washington, D. C., 1903), VI, 
412-413. 

The TuckerColeman Papers, on deposit, Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, contain two auto 
graph letters from Quesnay to Jefferson, Paris, March 2 and March 8, 1789, respectively. In the 
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location of the academy in Richmond and its character were in conflict with 
his own ideas for the future. “If circumstances had favored Quesnay’s 
project, it is probable that the University of Virginia would never have 
been founded.”” In any case, the institution never got a real start, owing 
to the French Revolution, and the project failed." It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the University of the State of New York was founded on the basis 
of French ideas that were not unlike those of Quesnay.” It may be men- 
tioned that Quesnay’s academy was actually built in Richmond after the 
foundation had been laid with suitable ceremony on June 24, 1786." The 
Constitution of the United States, framed in Philadelphia, was ratified in 
this building in 1788." Subsequently a theater, it was burned before 1806. 
A new theater on the lot burned in 1811, with the loss of more than 
seventy lives. Monumental Church was built on the site of the disaster 
in 1814." 

Of primary interest in this paper is the memoir Quesnay presented to 
the Académie when he returned to France, and which he subsequently 
published with additional material. It not only describes his plans for the 
Academy but the history and progress of the project as well; it is the only 


first, shorter letter, Quesnay asks politely when he can obtain the sum pledged by Jefferson for the 
Richmond Academy. The second letter, which runs to three closely-written pages, is a reply to a 
communication Quesnay had received from Jefferson, probably in answer to the preceding request. 
The latter obviously had expressed himself on that occasion about Quesnay’s plan and had voiced 
his opposition to it in detail. Quesnay thanks Jefferson for his frankness but regrets that he had 
not come out earlier with his strictures. Quesnay explains that he is honor bound to proceed with 
his project despite its possible imperfections. He then defends himself emphatically against 
Jefferson's apparent suspicion of personal dishonesty on Quesnay’s part, since the latter reviews 
all the precautions and safeguards against misuse of funds which are inherent in the statutes of 
the Academy as published in his memoir —the work here under consideration. Quesnay par- 
ticularly refutes the imputation that he had tried to deceive his trusting benefactors, and he 
emphasizes that he has pledged himself not only to repay all the money put at his disposal but to 
repay it with interest. He closes by showing his despair at finding that such a person like 
pe lea should have been the first one to harbor and to express that suspicion. 

WHerbert B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Washington, D. C., 
1888), p. 27. 

One professor, however, was appointed, Jean Rouelle, a physician, who was to teach 
chemistry and natural history. He was elected on September 28, 1788, and sailed to America in 
October only to find himself stranded without a position. Rouelle remained in America and 
later wrote A Complete Treatise on the Mineral Waters of Virginia: containing a description of 
their Situation, their Natural History, their Analysis, Contents, and their Use in Medicine 
(Philadelphia, 1792); see H. E. Sigerist, Ciba Symposia, VIII (1946), 316-317. 

See S. Sherwood, The University of the State of New York (Washington, D. C., 1900), 
p- 98; and C. B. Alexander, The University of the State of New York and its French Inspiration 
(Albany, 1919), p. 11. 

39The Virginia Gazette or The American Advertiser, Richmond, June 28, 1786; reprinted in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XI (1904), 253-255. 

Samuel Mordecai, Virginia, Especially Richmond, in By-gone Days (Richmond, 1860), 

. 207-208. 

'SMary Wingfield Scott, Old Richmond Neighborhoods (Richmond, 1950), p. 102. 
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document available with these details and has been the source of all the 


later commentaries on Quesnay’s ideas.” Although usually quoted as a 
single 1788 publication, there were in fact three editions all of which were 
printed in the same year.” The existence of three different editions is of 
some importance since they reflect the considerable interest aroused in 
France by Quesnay’s proposals, and also previde a measure of the develop- 
ment of his efforts in 1788, a crucial but unfortunately disastrous year 
for Quesnay. 

The first edition is entitled Mémoire et prospectus, concernant | Académie 
des Sciences et Beaux Arts des Etats-Unis de l'Amérique, établie a Riche- 
mond, capitale de la Virginie; par le Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
fondateur-président. — Momentum aere Perennius and was printed in Paris 
(1788) by l'Imprimerie de Cailleau, Imprimeur de |'Académie de Riche- 
mond, rue Gallande, No. 64." It is in 8vo format with 22 pages of prefatory 
material followed by 52 pages of text. The former contains a letter from 
Quesnay to the Académie at Paris (pp. v-vii), and the “Extrait des Registres 
de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, de Paris, du 14 Mars 1788” (pp. ix-xv, 
signed on p. xv by Lavoisier and others), which is the favorable report 
made by the Académie and probably written by Lavoisier. The text com- 
prises the “Mémoire et prospectus, concernant |’'Académie des Sciences et 
Beaux Arts, . . . établie 4 Richemond, lu a |’Académie Royale des Sciences 
de Paris, le 5 Mars 1788” (pp. (1-23), an “Extarit des status et réglemens”’ 
(pp. 24-33), a “Prospectus” (pp. 34-37), a “Liste des premiers souscripteurs 
en Virginie. Année 1786” (pp. 38-43), “Notes intéressantes” (pp. 43-52), 
and an approbation dated “Paris 27 février 1788” (p. 52). Quesnay 
probably published his Mémoire et prospectus to acquaint the French public 
with his scheme; the first edition was probably printed shortly after the 
Académie's approval in March. 

A second edition was printed later in the year with a new title, Mémoire, 
status et prospectus, concernant l' Académie des Sciences et Beaux Arts des 
Etats-Unis de l'Amérique, établie 4 Richemond, capitale de la Virginie; 
présenté au Roi, par le Chavalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, by the same 


16See footnote 4. 

17John C, Wylie, in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXV (1941), 73°74, 
refers to four different “states” of the Mémoire, the second one of which is to be regarded as an 
earlier issue of the second “edition” described in this paper, with which it is identical in every 
respect, except for the words “Presente au Roi” on the title page. Roberts, in Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, XXXVII (1943), 75-77, has reported that copies of all four 
“states” found their way to this country, and indicates their present locations. 

'6For full bibliographical details of all the editions of Quesnay see D. 1, Duveen and H. S 
Klickstein, A Bibliography of . . . Lavoisier, items 424-427. 


\ 
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printer Cailleau as the earlier edition. This printing contains 16 pages of 
prefatory material with 104 pages of text; an over-all increase of 46 pages. 
The following additions account for the latter: an “Extrait des Registres de 
l’Académie Royale de Peinture et Sculpture” which added the approval of 
this body to that of the Académie des Sciences; the “Status” and “réglemens” 
are increased, from 24 articles to 40 articles; the “Prospectus de souscription” 
is increased, from 7 to 15 articles; the “Modéle d'action”; a list of “Associés 
étrangers”; the “Ouverture de la premiére séance du comité de correspond- 
ance”; the “Extrait des délibérations prises en |'assemblée du comité”; and 
an “Addition a la liste de MM. les associés-étrangers.” Some portions of the 
original text are also rewritten and are in some instances less complete than 
in the first edition. The second edition probably was printed in October in 
view of the change in the title to read “présenté au Roi,” since Quesnay was 
presented to Louis XVI in that month; and in any case not earlier than 
late September since the report of a committee meeting present in the text 
is dated September 23, 1788. 

The third edition was printed, as were the two preceding editions, by 
Cailleau and is also dated 1788; the title is again modified with the term 
“présentés 4 leurs Majestés, et a la famille Royale” in place of “présenté 
au Roi.” This edition has an additional table of contents and the list of 
foreign associates is increased considerably; there are also some further 
textual changes, although the total pagination is 120 pages as in the second 
edition. Copies exist of the third edition which have inside the front 
wrappers a printed “Avis” of one page. This announcement states that the 
list of subscribers is to be printed annually, and as the last gathering of the 
memoir is in press, an additional list has been added before publication. 
Future lists, it is stated, will have the princes first and then the other sub- 
scribers in alphabetical order and divided into two classes, the first of which 
will be called “Liste des premiers souscripteurs, en Europe, avant la publica- 
tion du Mémoire.” Contributions are solicited, and it is requested that they 
be paid to the treasurer general in Paris; future lists will give the total 
amount pledged but not the amounts of the individual subscriptions. 

Quesnay’s activities on behalf of his Academy are certainly reflected in 
the differences in the three editions of his memoir; the lists of subscribers 
are indicative of his wide appeal and the number of influential personages 
involved. The failure of Quesnay was no reflection on his academy but 
rather a result of the times. 


19See footnote 8. 


i 
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The only translation of the Mémoire is an English rendering of the second 
edition made in 1922 from the Virginia State Library copy by Rosewell 
Page, the great-grandson of Governor John Page who first suggested to 
Quesnay that an academy should be founded.” 


2W. L. Hall and Rosewall Page, fifty page addenda to Eighteenth Annual Report, which in- 
cludes an English translation of the omual elites of the Mémoire on pp. 11-50. Benjamin 
Franklin was requested to find someone to translate the Mémoire into English shortly after its 
blication but apparently never succeeded; see Franklin Papers, American Philosophical Society, 
V, 28. Franklin's own copy, which is of the second edition, is extant in the library of the 


American Philosophical Society. 


A VIRGINIA SMALL FARMER'S LIFE AFTER 
THE CIVIL WAR 


The Journal of William J. Hart, 1871-1873 
Edited by Cuantes W. Turner* 


Wit.1aM Jeremian Hart, son of John and Elizabeth Harris Hart was born April 24, 
1843, at “Renfew” in Louisa County in the Upper Piedmont of central Virginia. 
“Renfew,” a large plantation on the North Anna River, named after the Scottish shire 
from which Hart's forebears had come, remained in the family until long after the 
Civil War. However, when “Willie” was smal] his parents purchased “Beech Hill,” 
an adjoining estate, and moved there. 

At nineteen Hart enlisted with the Frederickshall Grays to fight for the Con- 
federacy. Organized on April 1, 1861, at Fredericks Hall in Louisa and mustered 
into service at Richmond, the unit became Company G, Twenty-Third Virginia 
Infantry. Hart prepared a roster of the company which was recorded at the Louisa 
Courthouse in 1910. 

After the war was over, Hart built a home one mile north of Fredericks Hall (which 
he always referred to as “Frederick Hall” in his journal). The locality became known 
as “Hart's Shop” from the fact that he established a wheelwright’s shop nearby for 
employment when his farm work was light, and to help support his family including 
his mother. He was active in the Elk Creek Baptist Church and in civic affairs. He 
married Miss Ollie Gibson and died May 18, 1921, leaving a number of children to 
bear the Hart name.' The journal which he kept for three years gives an excellent 
picture of farm life in central Virginia where the land was worn from overcropping. 
About half of Hart's entries are printed here. The manuscript “Journal 1871-1873” 
is on deposit at the library of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 


January, 1871 
Sunday 1 — I went to prayer meeting at Elk Creek Church.’ 


Monday 2 —I put up rafters on the ice house today with brother Henry's 
help. 


*Dr. Turner is an associate professor of history at Washington and Lee University. 
'Malcolm H. Harris, History of Louisa County, Virginia (Richmond, 1936); bibliographical 
material furnished by a grandniece Miss Judith Pleasants, who lives at “Hart's Shop.” 

2This Baptist Church still holds services in the community. To these services Hart went regu 
larly on a horse or in a carriage with members of his family. He took a leading part in 
church program along with members of the Harris, Carpenter, Haley, Garrett, Duerson, Collins, 
and Poindexter families, representatives of whom are still active. 
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Tuesday 3 — I hauled slabs from Jesse’s {a brother] covering the ice house 
with them. Susan Robinson [Negro] hireling came this evening and set to 


work. I went to Mr. L. J. Haley's tonight.’ 


Wednesday 4 — I finished roofing the ice house with brother Henry helping. 
William Watson [Negro] hireling set to work. I had Susan Robinson's bag- 
gage brought.* 

Thursday 5 — I mended stove bridge to cook stove and finished ice house 
except hanging the door. . . . 

Saturday 7 — I patched the cabin roof.° Mother went to Mrs. Johnson's today. 


Sunday 8 — At home all day and in evening I visited Uncle Thomas Harris 


until bedtime.* It snowed all day. 
Monday 9 — I cut wood and rail timber in Cosby's today. . . .’ 


Friday 13 — I hauled rails today. Uncle Collins very sick all day with some- 
thing like colic. . . . 


Monday 16 — William [Negro] mauled rails today. Uncle Tom Harris, 
cousin Anna and “Cliv” Boxley here today. Uncle Collins still quite poorly. 


Tuesday 17 —I cut wood in the morning and commenced plowing in Gar- 
lands.* Uncle Collins seems much better. 


Sunday 22 — Uncle Collins much worse today. Janet and Frederick Holla- 
day, Messrs. John Garrett, James Scott, R. A. Trice, James C. Boxley, J. B. 
Hart and Mrs. Mary Haley visited here to see uncle. . . . 


3L. J. Haley had a plantation on the road to Buckner. 

4These hirelings, and others mentioned further on, were freed Negroes and were hired by the 
month as field hands, to cook, or to help in the shop. Their pay averaged $3.00 a month plus 
their keep. They were often paid in foodstuffs. Hart kept a record of these transactions in his 
Journal for as many as ten Negroes at a time. A sample of this is included: 


September, 1873 Days Worked 


25 2 


5Cabins were common for N help for the cook or regular help of any kind. 
6Thomas Harris lived in the Elk Creek neighborhood some five miles from Hart. 
7Cosby’s was a tract of timber on the southside of Frederick Hall. 

®Garland’s was the name of an adjoining farm which he seemed to work regularly. 


22 23 es © 27 30 
Mary 1 I 
Patrick 1 1 1 
Mike 
1 
Martha 
Elizabeth 
Lucy 
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Friday 27 — 1 bought an axe of F. T. Harris for $2.00. This has been a 
snowy week. Uncle Collins died today at eighty five years. . . . 


February 

Thursday 2 — I am still very poorly. I cut out a pair of shoes for mother. . . . 
Saturday 4 — Overton [Negro] hauled wood today. Brother Henry here 
and went to the store in Centreville for mother. . . .* 


Wednesday 8 — A deep snow today. I hunted sheep in the morning and 
cut wood in afternoon. Overton here to help me. 

Thursday 9 — Overton hauling today. 1 commenced working on a blind 
bridle. 1 brought sheep out of Garlands and had one lamb. . . . 

Saturday 11 — I went with brother Jesse to Frederick Hall to a warrant trial." 
Overton carried five bushels of corn to the mill for me today and returned 
with some four of feed. . . . 

Monday 13 — I went to Louisa Court House today and had Uncle Collins’ 
will recorded and brother Henry qualified as executor of it."' 

Tuesday 14 — Snow fell to some eight or nine inches. At work on shoes for 
Susan Robinson, who is our cook. . . . 

Saturday 18 — It was rainy all the forenoon. One of the old cabins chim- 
ney’s fell this morning and crippled a shoat so I killed it, cleaned and salted 
it. I finished making a bridle. . . . 

Monday 20 — | cleaned one bushel of peas and sent to Frederick Hall to 
be sold by brother Henry. I went to Mr. Massey's to hire a hand. . . . 
Saturday 25 — 1 moved the meat up to the garret out of the smoke house, 
cut wood, and twisted tobacco. Brother Henry brought wagons and mules 


home... . 


March 


Sunday 5 — At home in the forenoon and at Mrs. Garrett's in the afternoon. 
I get ten pounds of tobacco from James H. Harris. A _— cow calved to- 
day. J. B. Hart and Dallas Mills visited here today. . . 


9Centreville is a small settlement six miles northwest of Hart’s Shop. 

These were trials held by the justice of peace from some place like Pendleton or Mineral when 
minor issues were involved. 

1!The courthouse was some eleven miles away and was considered a day's journey and return. 
Often he would stay over night if he was serving on jury. 
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Thursday 9 — I commenced plowing for oats today. Thunder showers came 
this evening and it was still raining tonight. . . . 


Saturday 11 — Henry came to work and hauled wood. | filled the ash hopper 
[for making lye} and cleaned my pistol. . . . 


Tuesday 14 —I went to Jesse’s and brought mules home. Then to Centre- 
ville where I carried eggs to get oil. Henry mauled while | plowed in 
the orchard. . . . 


Saturday 18 — I mended shoes, listed tobacco while Henry cut wood. After 
putting straw in the racks and pig pens I carried Ella and Virgie Carpenter 
to a meeting at Elk Creek. . . . 


Wednesday 22 — I shelled and carried to the mill ten bushels of corn for 
chop. Hands are plowing. 


Thursday 23 — I plowed with a double plow today. I carried eggs to store 
and got sugar for mother and cloth for Lizzie [a niece]. Then I fixed up the 
garden gate and chicken hovels. Maxie and Lizzie Collins [nieces] were at 
Uncle Tom Harris’ this afternoon. . . . 


Tuesday 28 —I planted Irish potatoes and commenced to plow for corn. 
Misses Louise V. Harris, Ollie Gibson, Jane Poindexter, Mrs. Dallas Mills 
and Mr. and Mrs. Haley were here today. Some stray hounds killed a fox 
tonight near the ice house and I brought him to the house and tied a forefoot 
on one of my dog’s neck with red tape.” 


Thursday 30 — I went to Jesse's and sharpened my harrow teeth. I turned 
the yearlings into the big pasture. . . . 


April 
Monday 3 — I went to the court house today and got wet coming back. It 
was rainy and we had several visitors. 


Tuesday 4 —I went to the post office and fixed the fence. Henry grubbed 
in the afternoon and cleaned out both the hot and asparagus beds. . . . 
Sunday 9 — At Mrs. Garrett's for dinner today and afterward I cut Henry's 
hair. 

Monday 10 — I finished sowing 45 bushels of oats today. I went fishing and 
when I returned Silas Massey, J. B. and Henry Hart visited me at home. . . . 


12An old custom to bresk « dog from chasing fones. 
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Wednesday 12 —I carried a veal to Frederick Hall and plowed in the 


afternoon. .. . 


Saturday 15 — I burnt brush in the garden, fixed the stove and trimmed 
rosebushes in the graveyard. | was to a meeting at the church in the after- 
noon... . 


Thursday 20 — A rain delayed me from carrying a load of grain to the depot. 
1 commenced planting corn and looked over some of Uncle Collins’ papers. 
I mixed plaster and guano for corn. . . . 


Monday 24 — I moved the cowpen, carried a calf to Uncle Tom Harris’ and 
bought a pig for Lizzie Collins and two for Jesse B. Hart. There was a heavy 
frost on my twenty-eighth birthday. . . . 


Friday 28 — I layed off some land for corn. Hands hauled out manure. I 
planted out a few cabbage plants this evening. 


Saturday 29 — John scattered manure today. I salted the stock. The per- 
sonal estate of Uncle Collins was appraised today at $1104.05 by the follow- 
ing appraisers T. J. Haley, James C. Boxley and Thomas H. Harris. . . . 


May 


Thursday 4 — Went to Jesse's and killed a squirrel. Hands put straw on 
potatoes in the garden. I plowed potato and watermelon patches, also shelled 
corn in the afternoon. . . . 


Tuesday 9 — I went to the Louisa Court House and served on the jury. . . . 
Saturday 13 — | put more straw on potato and galled lands. . . . 


Friday 19 — Hands hauled out manure. I went to the mill today, brought 
back chop and carried ten to be ground. I listed the balance of the pea 
patch and planted muskmelons. 


Saturday 20 —I salted the cattle and brought sheep from Jesse’s and put 
them in Garlands pasture — 14 old sheep and 12 lambs. Hands ground 
brier hooks, planted peas and worked potatoes. . . . 


Wednesday 24 — I cut bushes out of the oats, killed some crows and a snake. 


Thursday 25 — I went to Frederick Hall to the election and belled a cow 
that had calved last night. . . . 
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June 


Friday 2 — I went to the mill in the forenoon. Hands cut and hauled poles 
for the pigpen. I plowed out my corn in the afternoon. 


Saturday 3 —I thinned corn today. Henry [Negro] left for a week and I 
paid him up. I replanted watermelons and put on plaster to keep off the 
bugs. . . . 

Monday 5 — I went to Louisa Court House and came back by the Victoria 
furnace." John brought chop from the mill. . . . 

Tuesday 6 —I sheared the sheep in the morning and plowed corn today 
with four plows. . . . 

Wednesday 14 —I finished cutting and shocking wheat today. I fixed up 
the cleavers and ground the tools this afternoon. . . . 

Saturday 17 — I caught a lamb and sold to Alfred James { Negro] to be paid 
for in work. I put arsenic in the corn field for the crows. I mended Maxie's 
shoe, put an axle in a little’s boy’s cart and covered the stable with salty 
ashes."* 

Sunday 18 — | attended Sunday School at Elk Creek. Mother was sick. 
I hived a swarm of bees in the afternoon. . . . 


Thursday 29 — 1 worked the watermelons and muskmelons. I hauled up 
three shocks of wheat. I fixed a plow and grain cradles. 


July 

Thursday 6 — I rode to Frederick Hall this morning. I fanned and bagged 
corn in the afternoon and made a boat paddle. . . . 

Saturday 8 — I cut oats today. Overton and Winston helped for $1.00 per 
day. I hauled up some to feed on. . . . 

Tuesday 11 —I finished cutting all of the oats except that in the orchard. 
I shocked and raked in the afternoon. Cousins Louise V. Harris, Dora 
Allen, and others were here today. . . . 

Friday 14 — I cleared off the wheat land, and fixed up the barn. I rented the 
plantation “Beech Hill” to Mr. S. G. Duerson for 1872 for 4 of the crop." 


15The Victoria furnace was located near Mineral bomen Louisa and Fredericks Hall. 
M4Salty ashes were used to make the manure more valuable for fertilizer. 
5Apparently Hart was forced to rent out the plantation to a neighbor, it being too costly to 


farm himself. 
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Saturday 15 —I put a tire on the ox cart wheel. Jesse here to help me. I 
boated in the creek. John [Negro] hauled sumac and scattered manure. . . . 


Tuesday 18 — { hauled and hoed oats today. Fred [Negro] came to work 
for $4.00 a month and board. . . . 


Thursday 20 — I worked the road to Elk Creek Church today."* 


Saturday 22 — I went to Frederick Hall today and carried Richard Trice’s 
dog “Planet” home. Misses Sara Jane, and Ellen Harwood arrived here 
today. I went to salt the sheep but could not find them. . . . 

Wednesday 26 —I finished fanning wheat some 57 bushels. Hands dug 
potatoes. 

Thursday 27 — I went to Jesse’s with the mules and ox cart. We threshed 


wheat until the machine gave out. . . . 

Monday 31 —I half soled Lizzie’s shoes and salted stock in the forenoon. 
William Thomas |Negro] was hired for $6.00 per month and board. . . . 
August 

Friday 4 — I attended a tournament at Garrett's old store today.” 

Sunday 6 — At Bethphage to preaching today. 


Monday 7 —I built hog pens in the forenoon. Hands worked the garden 
and I went boatriding in the afternoon. . . . 


Friday 18 — I made a dam for bathing purposes. I shelled corn and brought 


pigs from Uncle Thomas Harris’ in the afternoon. . . . 


Tuesday 22 —1 carried five lambs to the depot for shipping. I helped 


brothers Jesse and Henry clean wheat. . . . 


Friday 25 — I pulled fodder and cut tops on roasting ears patch and dug 
potatoes. I yoked a bull to keep him from jumping. 


Saturday 26 — I went to Halladay’s mill and brought back flour. Then went 


lance. 
18Bethphage is a Disciples of Christ Church at Fredericks Hall. 


hunting but killed nothing. . . . 
16Each family had to help keep up the road about them. 
17In a tournament mounted men armed with lances rode in tum over a course along which 
rings were suspended, The object of the contest was to impale as many rings as possible on the 
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Wednesday 30 — I went to Louisa Court House today and paid taxes for 
1871. I came by Mr. J. C. Boxley’s where Misses Sue Whitlock and Maxie 
Collins were spending the day. . . . 


September 

Wednesday 6 — Collins Hart had a fit this morning. I went to Jesse’s and 
then to Frederick Hall for medicines. 

Thursday 7 — Collins better today. Cousin Lizzie and Miss Sarah Harwood 
spent the day at J. C. Boxley’s. I half soled Maxie’s shoes. | drove hogs 
out of the corn, then killed a squirrel and three partridges. Hands cut hay 
and chopped weeds along the fence rows. I sent to Burress’ mill for two 
bushels of flour for myself and two for J. B. Hart. . . . 

Monday 11 —I pulled fodder today with 6 hands helping. I paid Susan 
Robinson and killed three squirrels. . . . 

Sunday 17 — I attended an all day meeting at Elk Creek Baptist Church. 
Brothers Henry, Jesse, Messrs. John Garrett, James O. Claybrook and 
Frederick H. Halladay here. 

Monday 18 — I cut and tied up tops of corn in corn field in front of house 
today. Mother and Lizzie attended meeting at Elk Creek today. J. H. Harris 
returned the white bull which I tied to a tree. 

Tuesday 19 — John [Negro] cut wood today and hauled one load to the 
house. I went with the girls to a protracted meeting at Elk Creek."” Four 
persons professed conversion. . . . 

Saturday 30 —1 delivered a barrel of corn at Boxley’s mill for William 


Thurston. I bought 26 pounds of bacon at 12% cents a pound and a gallon 
of molasses at 50 cents per gallon from H. J. Parrish at Centreville. 1 hunted 


killing a hare and a woodpecker. . . 


October 


Monday 2 — I repaired a wagon today. John James set up corn and I had 
mother’s sweet potatoes dug. . . . 

Thursday 5 —I started plowing corn land today for wheat. I finished haul- 
ing off corn and fodder from the land in front of the house. Mother and 
Lizzie at Mrs. Haley's today. . . . 


protracted mesting was a special conten, called so it usually poe 


a week. 
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Sunday 8 — Brother Henry and the girls (Lizzie and Maxie ) went to Trinity 
Church to an all day meeting. I went to Sunday School at Elk Creek. . . . 


Thursday 12 — Hands set up corn and I put tongue in fore-wheel of the 
wagon for Alfred James [Negro] and I went to Centreville in the afternoon. 
I went to Jesse’s and brought two hound puppies home. . . . 


Saturday 14 — | attended a baptizing this evening near Uncle Tom Harris’. 
The following persons were baptized, Bettie and Lucy Boxley, Virgie and 
Katie Carpenter, Nannie Haley, Emma Nelson, and Lizzie Collins. I helped 
James Harris fix up tables for all day meeting at Elk Creek Church. . . . 


Wednesday 18 —I sowed four bushels of wheat in the morning. Then | 
carried Maxie and Lizzie Collins to Frederick Hall to the train for Rich- 
mond. I bought 37 pounds of bacon for .11 a pound, 1 bag of shot for $3.00 


and a knife for .25. . . . 

Friday 20 —I finished sowing 16 bushels of wheat. Hands finished cutting 
corn and I shelled 9 bushels of same to carry to Boxley’s mill. . . . 

Thursday 26 — I went to James Scott’s and brought home a saw and 6 pigs 
for which I am to trade him a yearling or heifer. I cut out some shoes for 


J. M. Collins. 


Sunday 29 — At Elk Creek I attended Sunday School, at Uncle Tom's for 
dinner and to a Sunday School Union in the afternoon. . . . 

Thursday 31—I went to Benjamin Massey’s this morning and got wool 
which Mary Thomas [Negro] is spinning for mother. I found she has been 
trading it for apples with another negress at G. A. Bogg’s. . . . 


November 
Monday 6 — I finished shucking corn except some seed corn. . . . 


Thursday 9 — I put up corn stalks today and got timber for a wagon body. 
Thomas O. Moss was here and summoned me as juror for the next court. . . . 
Monday 13 —I served on the jury at Louisa Court House and spent the 
night with Mr. Hiter of that place. . . . 

Monday 20 — I fixed a scalding tub for hog killing. . . . 


Thursday 23 —I killed 4 hogs with total weight of 535 pounds. I put 
turnips, beets and cabbage in a kill and brought sheep home from Uncle 


Tom Harris’... . 
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December 
Friday 1 — I carried 8 bags of wheat and 22 bags of oats to Frederick Hall to 
send to a seed company in Richmond. . . 


Monday 4 — It snowed all day. I cut and hauled wood, and I fixed draw 


bars at the cowpens. . . . 
Wednesday 20 — | cut out pork this morning and got in wood. . . . 


Thursday 28 — I helped J. H. Harris decorate a tree at Elk Creek Church 
for the Sunday School program. 


Friday 29 — I carried Maxie and Lizzie to finish trimming the tree and the 
program was a success. . . . 


January 1872 

Wednesday 3 — I hung meat this morning. I went to Centreville and paid 
two due bills that Parrish held $10 and $40. I bought a box of collars at .20 
each and an axe at $1.10.... 


Friday 5 — Hands are getting in wood. I went to the mill, saw and heard 
part of a fox chase,” after which Mr. Richard Trice had a fine party. . . . 


Wednesday 10 — Patrick hauled wood and John James cleaned out the 
stables. I cut wood, fixed up the garden, shelled corn and killed three 


partridges. . . . 


Wednesday 17 — I cut wood and rail timbers in Cosby's and delivered 30 
bushels of oats to J. H. Harris. . . . 


Friday 19 — Hands mauling. I am at work on old baskets. . . . 


Tuesday 23 — I worked on a chimney today and brother Henry visited here. 


I heard John James was going to quit me and go to the railroad. . . . 

Saturday 27 — I got 13 loads of ice for the ice house with my brother's aid. 

Mike White was hired today. . . . 

February 

Thursday 1 — I stayed all night at Jesse’s and skated on the mill pond. . . . 
200ne of the popular amusements today is the fox hunt. a 
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Friday 9 — Patrick cut wood. I went to the mill and carried Lizzie Collins 
and Nannie Haley where we skated, after which we went to Mr. J. C. 
Boxley’s for dinner. . . . 


Monday 12 —I covered ice today, shelled and bagged corn for the mill. 
Patrick cleaned out the stable. . . . 

Saturday 17 — I finished a fish trap. Cousins Louise and J. H. elarris were 
here. I went to Centreville. . . . 

Wednesday 21 —1I mended an old pot for boiling of clothes, cut wood, 
finished chimney on cabin and fixed gate. . . . 


Wednesday 28 — I finished plowing the field next to the barn. I burnt the 
straw off a field tonight. . . . 


March 
Saturday 9 — I went to the fish trap and killed two ducks in route. . . . 


Monday 11 — I went to Mr. Haley's in the forenoon. I cut some wood and 
sent a letter [registered] to H. S. Price, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Southern Mutual Insurance Company, Richmond, Virginia. I fanned and 
bagged 15 bushels of corn, waded in high water and got sheep. An Irish 


pedlar here today, I think he was really a Yankee humbug. . . . 


Tuesday 19 — Two plows ran today. I mauled 15 rails. Mother, Maxie 
and Curtis Collins went to Mrs. Poindexter’s to spend the day. . . . 


Monday 25 —I plowed today. Jim White mauled and barked pine poles. 
I fixed up old cabin for mother to put her chickens in. Patrick and I plowed 
the garden today. I shelled corn after it started to rain. . . . 


Saturday 30 — I sowed 8 bushels of oats. 1 fanned corn and went to the 
mill. I carried Mr. Haley 5 bushels of oats at .50 a bushel. I trimmed a 
grape vine for cousin A. T. Boxley. Mr. Haley cut my hair. . . . 


April 
Thursday 4 — A two horse plow is busy in the field. I resowed plant bed 
and put more seed in to soak. I grubbed. . . . 


Tuesday 9 — I harrowed corn land today, and had brush hauled off oat 
lands. I went by Mrs. Garrett's to Frederick Hall and exchanged oats [6 


William |. Hart 


> 
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bushels] for 5 bushels of the New Brunswick. I got two land sides for the 
plows in the village. . . . 


Thursday 11 — I plowed today. Messrs. Richardson, Swift and Winston, 
land assessors were here today. I burned off the low grounds. . . . 


Tuesday 16 —I fenced today. Dora Carpenter, J. C. Boxley, and J. H. 
Harris were here. Mr. Haley paid me $2.50 for 5 bushels of oats. . . . 


Friday 26 — I got a corn planter from J. H. Harris and planted corn in low 
grounds. Overton harrowed and Patrick plowed a big square in the 
garden. ... 


May 


Friday 3 — 1 put handles to forks and shovels, made a yoke and scattered 
manure. | watered plant beds and salted sheep in the evening. . . . 


Tuesday 7 — I harrowed corn and hauled manure. | planted about 60 hills 
of watermelons. Brother Henry harnessed a mule, attached a wagon to go 
to the depot. . . . 

Saturday 11 —I shelled corn and sent a barrel to Mr. Gibson at Boxley’s 
mill. I found the cow “Frost” and her calf. Frederick and Janet Halladay 
left for home this evening. . . . 

Friday 17 — I worked in the shop and sharpened cultivator teeth; Patrick 
harrowed, listed and laid off an acre for tobacco. 

Saturday 18 — I planted out 2000 sweet potato plants this morning. I oiled 
the harness in the afternoon. Brother Henry and I caught 280 cut worms 
in the potato patch. . . . 


Tuesday 21 — I went to Fredericksburg with Maxie Collins spent the night 
at Cole’s Hotel. . . .” 


Friday 24 — I carried the election returns to Cuckoo. Patrick harrowed corn 


and worked tobacco lands. . . . 


Tuesday 28 —I fixed a wagon body today to haul lambs, a veal and coops 
of chickens to the railroad station. . . . 


Friday 31 — I set out all the plants of tobacco in 12,000 hills. I moved calves 
under the shelter, moved winter cowpen and replanted corn. 


21Frederic ricksburg wus 40 tallies owey. 
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June 
Saturday 1 — Hands weeding and replanting corn. I carried the white ox 
to Mr. Shroeders to graze at $1.25 a month. . . . 

Thursday 6 —1I manured and planted pumpkins and finished hilling 
tobacco. . . . 

Saturday 8 — I rode down to “Ellerslie” in the morning,” brought the ox 
home, fixed a yoke on his head, and returned him to Shroeders. | went 
bathing. . . . 

Monday 10 — At Louisa Court House where I sat on jury, and left for 
home before night. . . . 

Monday 17 —1 plowed and weeded watermelons, sent to Boxley's and 
Buchanan's mills for flour. I got a load of hay from Jesse’s. 

Tuesday 18 — I moved the veals to the woods. I went to “Beech Hill” in 
afternoon. I borowed a mule of Jesse. . . . 

Thursday 20 — I repaired cradles and ground blades. | started cutting wheat 
this afternoon. . . . 

Thursday 27 — 1 finished thinning corn, | chopped over tobacco hills. 1 
cleaned up stables and lots. . . . 


July 

Wednesday 3 — I watered and set out about 1000 tobacco plants. 2 hands 
plowed % a day and then cut oats and cleaned out old barns for oats. I carried 
two veals to Frederick Hall to send to G. Robinson of Richmond. I bought 
two hats of H. J. Parrish one at $3.50 and one at .25. . . . 

Saturday 13 —I carried Mrs. Whitlock and her daughter Octavia to Fred- 
erick Hall in the carriage. | paid Patrick $25 for wages. . . . 

Tuesday 23 — I threshed wheat and oats today, which were very poor 
Crops. . . . 

Tuesday 30 — I twisted tobacco and prepared to beat out some cider. . . . 


August 


Tuesday 1 — I filled a barrel with cider. I paid Jesse and Henry for all the 
bacon we had borrowed. Patrick moved the cowpen and trimmed the 


hedge. .. . 
22An old plantation adjoining his Uncle Tom Harris’ place near Elk Creek. 
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Wednesday 7 — I hauled a load of hay. I fixed the croquet furniture, painted 
the balls and mallets. . . . 


Monday 12 — I went to the Louisa Court House. 


Wednesday 14 — Hands hooped barrels and hauled rails. I fixed up two 
gates. I sowed turnips in the garden. . . . 


Monday 19 — I rode to the plantation “Beech Hill” with W. K. Crafton 
and rented same to him. . . . 


Tuesday 22 —I carried girls to Mrs. J. C. Boxley’s and brought mother 
home. I fixed a scaffold for drying fruit. Hands working tobacco. 


Saturday 31 — I was at home all day. I had a felon on my middle finger 
which was painful and I could do nothing. . . . 


September 
Tuesday 3 — I sent a box of fruit to Mrs. Whitlock. . . . 


Wednesday 11 — I sent to the mill and got flour and meal. I rode over to 
Uncle Tom Harris’ and Mr. Poindexter’s with Miss Harwood. I begun 


pulling fodder. . . . 


Thursday 12 — I started plowing, wormed and suckered tobacco. 


Saturday 21 —I picked up apples and put them away in the meal house. 
I carried Mr. Haley's rockaway” home. . . . 


Wednesday 25 — I went to “Bear Castle” and thence to the plantation. 
I got caught in a hard rain. . . . 


October 


Wednesday 2 — I cut down young corn and started cutting the corn tops 
in the lowground. Patrick brought 12 plow points back from Frederick 


Hall. . . . 


Saturday 5 — I put tobacco on a scaffold. I killed three squirrels and Patrick 
brought home a load of corn from the plantation part of the Crafton rent. . . . 


Monday 7 — I shelled and sent 1 barrel of corn to the mill and got % barrel 
of meal in return. James Scott took home a heifer to pay for hogs bought 


last fall. . 
— a type of 
24"Bear Castle” brother-in-law of Thomas Jefferson. 
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Tuesday 15 — I finished plowing and hauled manure for wheat. I brought 
12 bushels of wheat home from brother Henry. . . . 


Thursday 17 — I went to Frederick Hall and paid taxes $39.91. 
Friday 18 —I brought Maxie’s sow and 3 pigs to the house. | salted the 
sheep — 18 old ones and 8 lambs. I hunted in the afternoon. 


Saturday 19 — I shelled and fanned 4o bushels of corn. My dog “Ariel” was 
poisoned to death by having put strychnine in the hen house. . . . 


Monday 28 — I went with Maxie to Centreville to open her school. 


Tuesday 29 — I hauled up corn and borrowed 16% pounds of bacon from 
J. B. Hart. 

Wednesday 30 — Brother Henry borrowed mules and James H. Harris bor- 
rowed my bull. I hauled up corn and a load of wood to Centreville for 
Maxie’s school. 

Thursday 31 — | yoked a young oxen today and hauled up corn. At Centre- 
ville today to qualify for supervisor of elections. 1 was at Uncle Tom Harris’ 
for supper. . . . 


November 
Tuesday 5 — At Centreville all day at the presidential election as super- 


visor... 


Thursday 7 — I made a new horse block and shocked corn. I hunted killing 
a hare and a partridge. . . . 
Thursday 14 — I cleaned the cornhouse and started shucking corn today. . . . 


Saturday 16 — I took down the loom and went to Elk Creek to a meeting. 
Dr. Alfred Dickinson from Richmond spoke. . . .* 


Wednesday 20 — I brought 5 hogs in from the pasture to fatten and hauled 

manure to the garden. . . . 

Wednesday 27 — I shucked corn and went to the plantation in the afternoon. 

Thursday 28 —I sold 5 bushels of wheat to Patrick at $1.50 and sent Uncle 

Tom Harris’ mule home. . . . 
25The contest between General Ulysses S. Grant and Horace Greeley. 


2A Baptist chaplain during the War between the States, editor of the Religious Herald for many 
years, and pastor of the Leigh Street Baptist Church in Richmond. 
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December 


Monday 2 —I shucked corn. Patrick and Overton hauled in some fodder 
from the lowgrounds. Georgiana, Mary, Martin and Arthur were hired to 
help shuck corn. Maxie Collins was too sick to teach so Lizzie went in 


her place. 


Tuesday 3 — 1 went to Uncle Tom Harris’ and had a letter registered for 
Lizzie. | carried Lizzie to Centreville. Maxie still very sick. 1 bought of 
J. C. Boxley 1 pair of boots at $5.50 and 26% pounds of bacon at .15 a 


pound. . 
Tuesday 17 — I took down tobacco and bulked it down. . . . 


Saturday 21 —1 went to Frederick Hall and brought home 7 gallons of 
brandy. . . . 


Wednesday 25 — Christmas day met H. T. Boggs at Carrs Bridge and 
brought home 443 pounds of pork purchased of him. I cut sleigh runners 
and brought them to the house. . . . 


Monday 30 — At home today and cut out pork. . . . 


January — 1873 
Friday 3 — I shelled corn for the “darkies.”. . . 
Monday 6 — Miss Sue Whitlock went to Mr. Carpenter's today with “Cliv” 


who came for her. I killed a bird, mended a wagon and started on a carriage 
wheel. Henry Hart, Jr., here in the mornnig. River was high today. 


Wednesday 15 —I got ten loads of ice today, stripped tobacco. % soled 
some boots and carried Maxie a load of wood. . . . 


Tuesday 28 — I took Maxie to Centreville in a sleigh and Miss Ollie Gibson 
[future wife] to the post office in the afternoon. 


February 


Wednesday 5 —I finished stripping and weighing tobacco some 470 


Friday 7 — | hung up meat today. . . . 


Sunday 9 — At home all day. Out of one of the closest rainy and snowy 
days I have seen. . . . 


| 
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Tuesday 11—I carried my tobacco to Frederick Hall and sold all of it to 
Ballinghemer for $35.00. . . .”” 


Wednesday 19 — I shelled and delivered five barrels of corn to Mr. Franklin 
Vaughan at “Ellerslie” at $4.00 per barrel. It rained and | returned from 


Centreville afterwards. . . . 
Friday 21 — I bottomed two chairs today. It rained and sleeted all day. . . . 


Tuesday 25 — I paid the bill for the glass and putty needed for “Beech Hill” 
owed to Boxley’s store to the amount of $4.60. . . . 


March 
Saturday 1 — | fixed nests in the hen house for mother, cut and mauled wood 
in the afternoon. . . . 

Tuesday 4 —I put a fence up at the plant bed and picked off wool from a 


s 
Thursday 13 — I covered ice with leaves and fanned 48 bushels of oats. 
Friday 14 — I went to the mill and came by the plantation [Beech Hill] to 
pick up the grindstone. 

Saturday 15 — I had wood hauled. I put sheep in the pasture, went to a 
meeting at Elk Creek and brought home Rev. S. S. Dunaway. . . . 


Wednesday 19 — Overton plowed and | trimmed the orchard. Lizzie and 
I went to Centreville to a singing bee that did not come off. . . . 


Sunday 23 — I attended church and returned to give several hair cuts. . . . 
Friday 28 —I finished the hen house and started on a duck house too. . . . 


April 
Friday 4 —1 had garden plowed and manured. I planted potatoes in the 
peach orchard. I went to Frederick Hall in the afternoon and brought back 
% bushel of clover seed, one bushel of sweet potatoes, one sewing machine 
and seven pounds of coffee. Cousins Bettie Boxley and Judith Mansfield 
were here tonight. . . . 

27Fredericks Hall had been a tobacco manufacturing center producing “Louisa’s Pride” before 
the war. Now representatives from tobacco firms in Richmond were on hand at certain stated 
times to buy a crop that was fast losing place to the wheat and oat crops. 
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Wednesday 9 — I sowed and plowed in two bushels of oats in Garland’s. . . . 
Monday 14 — | put up croquet set and played. . . . 
Wednesday 16 —I shelled corn and mended Mother Collins shoes. . 


Saturday 19 — I plowed and planted a roasting ear patch. . . . 


Wednesday 23 — | hauled manure this morning. Patrick finished planting 
corn. Overton harrowed and made watermelon hills. . . . 


Sunday 27 — I went to Good Hope Church to memorial meeting but found 
no speaker. . . 
Wednesday 30 — I got some guano and put it on plant beds. . 


May 


Saturday 3 —1 hunted crows in the forenoon, mended harrow and put 
handles in hoes. . . . 


Thursday 8 — | made 2 croquet balls and painted them. . . . 


Friday 9 — I made a gate to the stable lot and fixed up the fence today. 
Dr. C. G. Coleman” here to see Maxie Collins today. . 


Wednesday 14 — I mended Mother's shoes. Overton hauled out manure. . 


Friday 16 — Maxie died about 2 a.m. and Dr. Pendleton” was with her to 
the end. I went to Richmond to secure a coffin and brought it up on the 
train. 


Thursday 22 — At Centreville as judge of election all day. . . . 


Thursday 29 — I cleaned up my boat, made some tobacco hills, replanted 


corn, and caught a mess of five eels. . . . 


June 


Monday 2 — Whitsuntide holiday. I carried mother to see Mrs. Haley who 
is very ill. I went fishing and played croquet. . . . 


Wednesday 4 — I finished replanting corn, hauled out ashes and hands made 
tobacco hills. I went to Frederick Hall and bought one pair of shoes at 


Good “Hope Baptist ‘Church is situated on the Spotsylvania County line on the f road to to 
Fredericksburg. The memorial service was in honor of Jonfederate dead. 

24Dr. Clayton G. Coleman was an outstanding country doctor of the period, who lived at 
Mineral about five miles awa 

Dr. E. B. Pendleton Virginia. 
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$4.00, paid $1.00 to have the boots mended and bought of H. J. Parrish 
$1.75 worth of cotton and linen for shirts. . . . 


Friday 6 — I made tobacco hills, planted peas and put well bucket bottom 


Friday 13 — I went to Richmond City on Tuesday morning to be present 
at Miss Whitlock’s wedding. She was married to R. A. Ricks on the tith 
about 6 o'clock. I enjoyed the pleasantest time in my life. I stayed over 
night at Fred Halladay’s, 


Saturday 14 —I went to the mill to bring back chop. I attended a meeting 
at Elk Creek and Dr. Dickinson, J. B. Hart and J. H. Harris came home 
with me... . 


Saturday 21 —I finished harowing and weeding corn at noon today, bathed 
and went fishing. . . . 


Thursday 26 —I made tobacco hills, shelled two barrels of corn for Mr. 
Richard Trice on order from H. J. Parrish. I got 3000 tobacco plants from 
Mr. Poindexter to set out. . . . 


Saturday 28 — I cut 18 shocks of wheat. . . . 


July 
Saturday 5 — | put up pigs and they all got out so I fixed up the old cabin 
for them. I trimmed hedge and a hornet stung me. . . . 


Monday 7 —I caught and put up the pigs and took two veals to H. J. 
Parrish and sold them for $9.00. 


Tuesday 8 — I carried “darling” the bull to J. C. Boxley who bought her 


for $20.00. ... 


Saturday 19 —I salted the sheep and went to a meeting at Elk Creek. | 
hauled oats in the afternoon and bathed before a game of croquet. . . . 


Friday 25 — I finished threshing wheat and oats, then I carried the machine 
to Mr. E. H. Poindexter’s. . . . 


August 
Tuesday — I worked on a wagon wheel. Crafton borrowed threshing ma- 


chine and mules for use on the plantation. . . . 
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Tuesday 26 — I worked out my tobacco and hauled up three loads of hay. . . . 


Saturday 30 —I went to Frederick Hall and had tooth drawn. I went to 
Jesse’s and Henry's tonight. . . . 


September 

Friday 5 — I wormed tobacco. . . . 

Tuesday 16 —I carried sister Sallie and family to Carrs Bridge. . . . 
Friday 19 — I looked for a new cook but failed to find one. 


Saturday 20 — At Elk Creek but there was no preaching in the morning. 
I caught a mess of fish in the afternoon. . . . 


THE SETTLEMENT OF PHILIP MAZZEI’S 
VIRGINIA ESTATE 


Unpublished Correspondence and Other Documents 
Edited by Howarp R. Marraro* 


Wuen, in November 1783, Philip Mazzei returned to Virginia from his 
European mission on behalf of his adopted country, he found that Thomas 
Jefferson, his most intimate friend, had already left to assume the post of 
minister to Paris. Jefferson's absence and the desire to get far away from his 
detestable wife,’ who constantly harassed him, were responsible for Mazzei's 
determination to return to Europe. However, before his final departure 
from Virginia, Mazzei prepared a memorandum, hitherto unpublished, 
dated September 29, 1784,’ in which he left Edmund Randolph in charge 
of the administration of his property during his absence. 

According to this memorandum, Mazzei left his estate, “Colle,” in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, in the care of Bennet Henderson,’ (by word of 
mouth, not in writing), with instructions to rent it for twenty guineas, or 
to sell it for five hundred guineas.* In addition, Mazzei left several Virginia 
state bonds, having a total value of £51:3:9, to Colonel George Nicholas 
with instructions to remit the money from their sale to Randolph. The 


*Dr. Marraro, Professor of Italian at Columbia University, is translator of Memoirs of the Life 
and Peregrinations of the Florentine, Philip Mazzei, 1730-1816 (New York, 1942). He is the 
author of Philip Mazzei: Virginia's Agent in Europe (New York, 1935). 

'Maria Hautefeuille, known by the name Petronilla or Petronille, the widow of Joseph Martin 
or Martin{i], and her daughter, Maria Margherita, had come to Virginia with Mazzei in 1773. 
The following year, acting on the advice of his friends, Mazzei married the widow. 

2MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. The Maruzzis, descendants of Mazzei, had the bulk of 
Mazzei's correspondence and documents which the author was able to examine and copy during a 
visit to Italy before World War II. In 1953, upon inquiry he was informed that all docu- 
ments were lost or destroyed during the battle for the occupation of the city. 

3On February 1, 1777, Mazzei had bought 457 acres of land from a Mr. Henderson and on 
August 13, 1778, he had bought 281 acres from a Mr. Carter. (Richard C. Garlick, Philip 
Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson. Baltimore, 1933, p. 41.) 

4As a matter of fact Mazzei gave “Colle” to Maria Margherita Martini, his stepdaughter, who 
married Justin Pierre Plumard, Comte De Rieux, in Paris in October 1780. The De Rieux had 
settled in Virginia in 1783. Being very poor and with a large family, Mazzei also lent De Rieux 
300 pounds, but three years later, hearing that De Rieux was in straightened financial difficulties, 
Mazzei burnt the note. (Garlick, Mazzei, p. 88.) Eventually the De Rieux moved from “Colle” 
to “Ash Lawn,” and early in the spring of 1796 “Colle” was sold. (Garlick, Mazzei, p. 133.) The 
land brought only two dollars an acre. Mrs, De Rieux died on Docember 13, 1826. (Garlick, 
Mazzei, p. 23.) 
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memorandum also revealed that Mazzei's claim to 1,100 acres of land for 
having brought over twenty-two persons, was registered in Albemarle 
County, and that information concerning another 5,000-acre lot could be 
obtained from his friend, Thomas Adams,* who secured it for him from the 
Governor and Council of Virginia. Finally, the memorandum also stated 
that Mazzei was leaving with Randolph all documents concerning the 457 
acres of land which he gave as dowry to Mme. De Rieux, as well as the 
papers concerning two lots he had recently purchased. In the memorandum 
Mazzei promised to pay his wife £600 annually, on condition that she would 
renounce her claims to the money allowed her by the arbiters. But on 
account of “her persistence in her obstinate and indecent behaviour,” 
Mazzei asked, in the memorandum, once more that he be released entirely 
from the bond of matrimony, that she be forced to subscribe to a divorce 
decree, and that she take the steps necessary for such action as soon as the 
United States had “wise and sacred laws authorizing the dissolution of the 
matrimonial ties.” 

On October 2, 1784, Mazzei, by power of attorney recorded in the Gen- 
eral Court of Virginia, constituted and appointed Edmund Randolph and 
John Blair “of Williamsburg,” his attorneys-in-fact, with power to both 
or either to dispose of all his estate within the Commonwealth of Virginia.* 

After thus settling his personal and financial affairs, Mazzei sailed from 
New York on a French vessel on June 17, 1785, arriving in Paris on July 
22, 1785. Almost immediately after his arrival in the French capital, Mazzei 
found himself in financial difficulties. On September 20, 1785, Jefferson 
wrote to Edmund Randolph: “Mazzei is here and in pressing distress for 
money. I have helped him as far as I have been able, but particular cir- 
cumstances put it out of my power to do more. He is looking with anxiety 
to the arrival of every vessel in hopes of relief through your means. If he 
does not receive it soon, it is difficult to foresee his fate.” 

It was partially to relieve his financial difficulties that Mazzei undertook 
to write the Recherches Historiques* by which he hoped also to defend the 


5Thomas Adams had arranged a grant of 5,000 acres of land from the Legislature of Virginia on 
which Mazzei was to conduct his agricultural experiment. But Mazzei refused to accept it, be- 
cause of the fact that it was divided up into many small tracts remote from one another. (Garlick, 


Mazzei, pp. 40-41.) 
See Records of the Henrico County Court, Richmond, Va., Deed Book, XIII, p. 315. (Garlick, 


Mazzi, p. 99.) 
7Garlick, Mazzei, p. 99; Boyd, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton, 1950- ), VUT, 


538. 
8Recherches Historiques et Politiques sur les Etats'Unis de Amérique Septentrionale. 4 vols. 


(Paris, 1788). 
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United States against the attacks of certain French writers.’ However, he 
was able to obtain more direct financial relief through his appointment later 
as agent of the King of Poland in Paris during the French Revolution. 
Finally, in 1792, Mazzei settled in Pisa, Italy, where, except for brief periods 
of absences, he continued to live to his death. Toward the end of 1796, he 
married Tonina Tonini, and on July 23, 1798, his only child, Elisabetta, 
was born. 

Though Jefferson and Mazzei continued to correspond with each other 
regularly, no definite information is available as to when or how Jefferson 
took over the administration of Mazzei’s property in Virginia. The fact is 
that on December 29, 1813, Jefferson informed his friend that he had sold 
his [Mazzei's] house and lot in Richmond for $6,342.21, clear of expenses 
of sale, bearing an interest of six percent from the 14th of July last. Since 
the war with England made it impracticable for Jefferson to forward the 
money to Mazzei, Jefferson decided to invest the money in Virginia.” In a 
letter to Jefferson, dated Pisa, September 18, 1814,"' Mazzei expressed his 
gratitude to his friend for the sale of his house and lot in Richmond, the 
income from which “surpassed” his expectations. Mazzei went on to explain 
that “the insatiable tyranny of the iniquitous Napoleon” had ruined all the 
countries he had succeeded in invading, and that the individuals that had 
been most ill-treated and oppressed were the known, or suspected enemies 
of arbitrary government. Therefore, Mazzei was among those who were 
most persecuted. As a result his finances had suffered a great deal. Mazzei 
wrote to Jefferson that it would have been a source of great relief to him 
were he in a position to collect at once the money from the sale of his 
property in Richmond. “The great dearth of money,” he continued, “which 
has been brought about by the tyrant, makes it possible at present to invest 
money with security at the monthly rate of one per cent.” Rather than wait 
a year or two to collect the capital, Mazzei urged Jefferson to offer the buyer 
a moderate bonus, leaving it entirely to Jefferson's discretion as to the exact 
amount to offer. 

In another letter, dated Pisa, October 5, 1815,"* hitherto unpublished, 
and which was probably the last one Mazzei wrote to Jefferson, the writer 


The Abbot Gabriel Bonnot de Mably had just written his Observations sur le Gouvernement et 
les lois des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (Amsterdam, 1784) containing some critical observations on the 
American Constitution, and Raynal had written Révolution de l' Amérique (London, 1781) Tableau 
et Révolution des Colonies anglaises de ' Amérique Septentrionale, 2 volumes (Amsterdam, 1781 ). 

Garlick, Mazzei, pp. 157, 158. 

'IMS in National Kaien, Washington. Photostatic copy in possession of author. Published in 
Italian in Garlick, Mazzei, pp. 159-161. 

12MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
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urgently requested his friend to do all in his power to obtain an immediate 
payment in full from the purchaser of the property, offering him some small 
bonus to this end. Mazzei reiterated the ease with which profitable trans- 
actions in real estate could be carried out in Pisa, Italy, on account of the 
great dearth of money “caused by the behaviour of that extravagant, wicked, 
treacherous, and at last annihilated traitor — Napoleon.” 

Meanwhile, Mazzei’s physical and mental health had broken so com- 
pletely that Thomas Appleton, American Consul in Leghorn, advised 
Jefferson not to forward the money to Mazzei, because of the latter's inability 
to administer his funds soundly. The following letter by Appleton, hitherto 
unpublished, shows the anxiety felt over Mazzei’s health. 


Leghorn, October 25, 1815. 


Thomas Jefferson, Esq., 
Virginia. 


Sir: 

You will receive, Sir, by this conveyance, a letter from Mr. Mazzei, relat- 
ing to the money which arose from the sale of his house in Richmond. It 
seems, he is still very desirous, to have in his possession this amount, alledg- 
ing the advantageous purchases which might be made in Tuscany, or the 
still more lucrative mode of lending it at a great interest. It is from such 
erroneous ideas, that he has already diminished his estate; more than one- 
third in the short space of a few years;” and as the faculties of his mind 
seem rapidly retiring, he would certainly add this sum, to the number of his 
losses, were it to fall into his hands. The real truth is, that there is not a 
spot of ground in all Tuscany which produces 4 per cent and it is with 
great difficulty that money can be securely placed at six. In the letter which 
I had the honor of addressing you, Sir, in the date of 28th of August, I have 
very carefully related to you, how totally incapable is Mr. Mazzei of ad- 
ministering his pecuniary concerns, and the very earnest request of his 


Blonds hed Geneseo to through the death of his 


cousin, Vincenzo. See MS letter of Appleton to Jefferson, dated Leghorn, March 21, 1807, in 
National Archives. In another letter dated Leghorn, June 22, 1807, to Mr. Jefferson, Appleton 
wrote: “The labour of settling a rich inheritance, the difhculty of placing a new large sum, & in 
hands that would not deprive at a future day his widow and his child; add to all these the 
torment of attending to a crowd of masons and ca ters, who are attiring and repairing the 
house he has now bought, in which he has comfortably lived for nearly 20 years, have all com- 
bined to derange the harmony of his life.” MS in National Archives. 
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wile and daughter, that the capital should remain for the present, in the 


secure situation in which it now is, and that only the interest which arises 


thereon, shall be forwarded to them as it becomes due . . . 


Tuomas App.eton."* 


Appleton’s fears were substantiated by Mazzei’s daughter who, in a 
letter to Jefferson, dated January 3, 1816, explained that the “complicated 
and painful ailments” of her father, at the advanced age of 85, did not 
permit him to write personally. She was, therefore, writing at his request, 
and under his dictation.” Three copies of the letter were sent to Appleton 
with instructions to forward them on three different ships. 

Mazzei died on March 20, 1816. The trouble over the settlement of his 
Virginia estate began soon after the testator’s death and was protracted for 
many years. Mazzei's wife'® and daughter in Pisa attempted to recover the 
money from Jefferson. Meanwhile, the De Rieux"’ in Virginia, for whom 
Mazzei had not provided in his will, claimed the estate also.” Jefferson died 
before he was able to pay his debt to the lawful heirs. Finally, in July 1836, 
William De Rieux instituted a suit against Thomas Jefferson's estate. In his 
study of Mazzei, Dr. Richard Cecil Garlick lists several letters in the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, dealing with the transfer of part of the money 
to Mazzei’s heirs in Italy. The author of this article found other hitherto 
unpublished letters and documents bearing on the same subject in the 
Maruzzi Archives in Pisa, Italy."* The more important of these documents 
are published here for the first time, not only to present a clearer picture of 


'4MS in National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

15MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 

Mazzei's first wife, Petronille, died on January 10, 1788, and was buried in Jefferson's 
graveyard. 

17In his last letter to Jefferson, dated Pisa, October 5, 1815, Mazzei wrote as follows regarding 
De Rieux: “As for De Rieux who has asked you to recommend him to me, and to tell me that 
‘any crumbs from my property would help him to subsist,’ and that he has ten or twelve children, 
please give him eighteen or twenty dollars for me, and remind him that I never wished to give my 
consent to his marriage with my step-daughter, which was brought about by the two thoroughly 
infamous mothers. Tell him further that when he came unexpectedly from France to Charleston 
with his wife, who had a miscarriage at sea, I sent him the money to pay the captain and to 
come to Virginia by land. I also gave him another large sum of money when | left for Europe, 
besides the liberty of living in my house and of making use of the products of the land. Tell him, 
moreover, that I have burned the two notes which he gave me for the two aforementioned sums 
of money I gave him.” MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 

'8Replying to an inquiry, Jefferson, in a letter dated Monticello, January 26, 1817, communicated 
to De Rieux the main provisions of the will. MS National Archives; Garlick, Mazzei, p. 161. 

''The following documents bearing on Mazzei’s property in Virginia and the court litigation 
for the settlement of the estate were also in the Maruzzi’s Archives, Pisa. 
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Jefferson to Pini, Monticello, August 19, 1817. 

Pini to Jefferson, Pisa, November 15, 1817. 

Jefferson to the Pinis, Monticello, October 8, 1823. 

Appleton to Jefferson, , May 8, 1825. 

ve to Pini, Monticello, August 11, 1825. 

T. J. Randolph to H. Pratt, Boston, January 22, 1826. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, horn, October 4, 1826. 

H. Pratt to T. J. Randolph, Philadelphia, January 12, 1827. 

Edward Mayer to ?, ve olay May 11, 1827. 

G. C. Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, March 21, 1827. 

Ulrich & Son to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, March 30, 1827. 

Wm. G. Pendleton to Hon. Creed Taylor, 1826 — L. C. 

I. A. Lamorter (administrator of Margherita De Rieux) to Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Rich- 
mond, May 9, 1828 (original and Italian translation). 

Ulrich & Son to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, July 3, 1828. 

Henry Pratt to Gio. C. Ulrich, Philadelphia, June 2,1828 (Italian translation ). 

G. C. Ulrich to E. P. Mazzei, Leghorn, September 22, 1828, 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, September 25, 1828. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, October 27, 1828. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, January 3, 1829 (also English copy ). 

Lancaster vs. Mazzei's Heirs, 1829. 

Thomas Green to Henry Pratt, Richmond, January 10, 1829 (Italian translation ). 

Henry Pratt to Thomas Green, Philadelphia, January 21, 1829 (copy and translation ). 

Thomas Green to ?, Richmond, February 10, 1829 (copy and translation ). 

Pratt to Thomas Green, Philadelphia, February 16, 1829 (Italian and English ). 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, April 9, 1829. 

Ulrich to Iacopo Sabatini, Leghorn, April 23, 1829. 

Ulrich to lacopo Sabatini, Leghorn, April 25, 1829. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Laabem, August 12, 1829. 

G. Green to ?, Richmond, June 26, 1829 (Italian translation ). 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, August 31, 1829. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, January 20, 1830. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, March 9, 1831. 

? to G. C. Ulrich, Philadelphia, November 27, 1830 (extract and translation ). 

E. Pini Mazzei to President of United States, Pisa, June 1831. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, June 4, 1831. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, May 11, 1831. 

Ulrich to Carmignani, Leghorn, July 2, 1831. 

T. Green to Henry Pratt, Richmond, February 20, 1831 (Italian copy ). 

Ulrich to Carmignani, Leghorn, July 2, 1831. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, July 13, 1831. 

T. Green to ?, Richmond, April 5, 1832. 

? to G. C. Ulrich, Philadelphia, April 13, 1832 (Italian copy). 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, May 26, 1832. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, June 15, 1832. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, August 25, 1832. 

? to ?, Philadelphia, July 16, 1832. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, December 10, 1832. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, July 30, 1834. 

Ulrich to Jacopo Sabatini, Leghorn, August 11, 1834. 

Ulrich to ?, Leghorn, August 13, 1834. 

Henry Pratt to E. Pini Mazzei, Philadelphia, October 21, 1834 (in English ). 

Henry Pratt to L. Lederery, Philadelphia, February 12, 1835. 

Horatio Hall to Bevan & Humphrey, Florence, March 12, 1835. 

Ulrich to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, April 4, 1835. 

Horatio Hall to Madame [Pini], Florence, April 13, 1835. 

? to E. Pini Mazzei, Leghorn, May 13, 1835. 

E. Pini Mazzei to Dr. ?, Pisa, July 11, 1835. 


- - 
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the subject than has been available up to the present, but also because they 
add important information to our knowledge on the financial difficulties 
Jefferson encountered toward the end of his life. 

The dispute to recover Mazzei’s estate was based on the last will which he 
executed in Pisa on December 3, 1814.” It is a nuncupative will, four 
pages long, which after some charitable legacies to the poor, the servants, 
and the bequest to his widow of one half of his house, gardens, and other 
property in Italy, contained the following residuary clause: 


In all his other property, personal, rea] estate, animals, rights, shares, and generally 
in all that the said testator shall have and hold at the time of his decease, he declared 
and declares and by word of mouth named and names Signora Elisabetta Mazzei, his 
most beloved daughter, and in the event that the daughter will not or cannot receive 
his residuary estate, he substituted and substitutes the aforementioned Antonia Mazzei, 
his wife, and the heir’s legal guardian, to inherit by vulgar and pupillary substitution, 
and in the event that she too will not or cannot receive the inheritance, he named 
and names the poor of the city of Pisa as heirs by vulgar and pupillary substitution, 
directing the hereinafter named executors, to secure, in the latter contingency, the 
authorization, if necessary, of the royal government. 


Thomas Jefferson to Giovanni Carmignani™ 


Monticello in Virginia July 18, 1817. 

Sir 

Within these few days I have received your favor of April 7 with cer- 
tificates of the death of my estimable friend Philip Mazzei, and a copy of his 
Will. I learn this event with great affliction, altho’ his advanced age had 
given reason to apprehend it. an intimacy of 40. years had proved to me 
his great worth; and a friendship, which had begun in personal acquaint- 
ance, was maintained after separation, without abatement, by a constant 
interchange of letters. his esteem too in this country was very general; his 
early & zealous cooperation in the establishment of our independence hav- 
ing acquired for him here a great degree of favor. 


20MS in National Archives. This last will and testament superseded the one drawn in Pisa, on 
December 16, 1795, in which, after bequeathing the usual tax of three and one-half lire to the 
€ tion of Santa Maria del Fiore, he left all his worldly ions, both real and personal, 
to Antonia, whom the testator described as the daughter of the late Antonio Antoni of Ghivizzano, 
in the state of Lucca. It is interesting to note that Mazzei did not marry Tonina until late in the 


year 1796. The — of this earlier will was in the Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 


21MS in National Archives. Photostatic in ion of author, The first paragraph of the 
letter is published in Paul Leicester Ford, 24. The Writing of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
1892-1899), X, 49, but it is dated 1816 instead of 1817. Giovanni Carmignani (1768-1847) was 
a famous jurist of Pisa and professor of criminal jurisprudence and philosophy of law at the 
University of Pisa. Mazzei named Carmignani the executor of his will. 
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Having left under my care the property which he had not been able to 
dispose of and to carry with him to Europe, it is some years since I had 
been able to settle all his affairs here, and to have the whole proceeds 
remitted to him, except for his house and lot in Richmond. this being in 
the possession of another, a course of law became necessary to recover it: 
and after the recovery, it was sometime before it could be disposed of at a 
reasonable price. very favorable circumstances however occurring at length, 
I was enabled to get for it a sum very far beyond what had ever been ex- 
pected or asked. this was in the time of our late war with England, while 
a close blockade of our harbors cut off all commercial intercourse with 
Europe, and rendered a remittance of the price impossible. the question 
then arose what could be done with the money? our banks, which had 
been heretofore considered as safe depositories of money, had excited alarm 
as to their solvability, by the profuse emission of their notes; and in fact 
they declared, soon after, their inability to pay their notes, in which con- 
dition they still continue; and could they have been trusted with the money, 
no interest would have been allowed by them. it might have been lent to 
the government, who would have paid an interest; but then the principal 
could not have been demanded under 15 or 20 years, the terms of their 
loans. I concluded therefore to retain it myself, at our legal interest of 6. 
per cent per annum, as the only means of avoiding the risk of the banks, 
of yielding the profit which the treasury offered, with the command of the 
principal at a shorter period. but to indemnify myself for the interest I 
should have to pay it was necessary | should invest it in some profitable 
course: and to restore it again to the form of money, would require some 
time after the close of the war. I explained this in a letter to M'. Mazzei, 
and then supposed it might be done at two or three annual instalments, 
counting from the close of the war. altho’ the cessation of hostilities took 
place in the spring of the last year, yet the war contributions continued 
thro the year, aggravated by the most calamitous season for agriculture 
almost ever known. our term of peace then really began with the present 
year. I was about informing mr. Mazzei that, counting from that period, 
the principal and interest should be remitted him in three annual instal- 
ments, when I received the information of his death. I had been led to 
propose to him this delay the less unwillingly, as I had received from his 
family, thro’ mr Appleton, a request not to remit the principal, which they 
feared he would dispose of to loss. 


| 
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I have thought this much necessary, Sir, to explain to you the present 
state of this fund, and the reasons why it cannot be remitted but by succes- 
sive instalments. a third with it’s interest shall be paid the ensuing spring: 
and the remainder in equal portions the two springs following that. the 
channel of remittance must depend on the circumstances of the times. the 
exchange with London at present is much against us. but the calls of the 
banks on their debtors, now rapidly going on, by reducing the redundancy 
of our medium, and the produce of agriculture this year, which, as an 
article of remittance, will lessen the demand, & consequently the price of 
bills of exchange, will probably produce, by the next spring, a more favorable 
state of exchange for the first remittance. in the meantime I shall receive 
& execute with pleasure & punctuality any instructions you may think proper 
to give me as to the channel and mode of remittance: and, receiving none, 
I will certainly do the best I can for the benefit of mr. Mazzei’s family, to 
whom I will render every service in my power with the same zeal I would 
have done for my deceased friend, of which I pray you to give them assur- 
ance with the homage of my great respect, and to accept yourself the tender 
of my high consideration. Th: Jefferson 


A. Pini to Thomas Jefferson” 


Pisa] 
November 15, 1817. 


Sir: 

Mr. Appleton, the Consul, has communicated to us the contents of your 
letter, informing us of your kindness in remitting to us, as soon as possible, 
the interest of a year’s investment of the capital which is now in your pos- 
session. From the same Consul, we learn also that you would like to keep 
the capital for some time. Since we are unable to invest it to better ad- 
vantage than you, please use it for whatever length of time you may deem 
it desirable. We beg only that you have the kindness to forward to us the 
annual interest on the capital and, should it not be inconvenient to you, 
to send also whatever else you can. | 

Proferring you a thousand thanks for the infinite kindness you have 
shown us, we repeat our expressions of gratitude and, Sir, we have the 


i 
honor to remain, Yours very sincerely, 


A. Pini 


2MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
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A. Pini to Thomas Jefferson™ 
[Pisa] 
December 21, 1818. 


Through Mr. Appleton, the Consul, we received a note from you along 
with an exact account of the money sent to us and of the capital which is 
still in your possession. Mr. Appleton made clear to us that, appended 
to this note, there should have been bills of exchange to the amount of 
$445.66, representing the interest for the year 1818. These bills of ex- 
change were not found by Mr. Appleton in your envelope and, consequently, 
they are believed lost. Therefore, we beg you, honored Sir, to look into the 
matter and send us now the bills of exchange so that we may draw the sum. 
In making other remittances, we beg you to send the bills through some 
banker in Leghorn where it will be easier for us to convert them into cash. 


Thanking you again for your many kindnesses, we have the honor to 
remain, with all due respect, 


Yours very truly, 


A. Pint 


Thomas Appleton to Thomas Jefferson™ 
Leghorn, January 15, 1820. 
Tho.’ Jefferson, Esq. 
Monticello. 


Dear Sir, 


.. . Mad.™* Mazzei & Mad.™ Pini are again somewhat importuning! for 
their patrimony is so precisely on a level with necessity, that the least delay 
deranges their plans of economy; besides, their expenses have of late in- 
creased, owing to the mother living separate from the daughter, arising, I 
am told, from want of education on one side, and of filial affection on the 


other. .. . 


Tuomas ApPpLeton 


23MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
24MS in National Archives. 
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Thomas Appleton to Thomas Jefferson” 
Leghorn, January 21, 1820. 


Th.* Jefferson, 
Monticello 


Sir, 
.. . | yesterday spoke with Mr. & Mad. Pini, when they repeated to me, 
what I believe they wrote you on a former occasion, that they are desirous 


of about 2000 dollars of the capital, whenever it suits your convenience; 
as it seems, there is a mortgage on a certain tenement they hold in Pisa, & 


from which they are desirous to be liberated. . . . 


Tuomas ApPLETON 


Thomas Appleton to Thomas Jefferson” 
Leghorn, 18 March 1820. 


Th.* Jefferson, 
Monticello. 


.. . Mad.™ Mazzei, is likewise frequently calling, to inquire for her 
moitée of the interest, as also, if a portion of the capital may be shortly 
expected; for having separated from her daughter, who I am sorry to find, 
impatiently supports the untutored mind of her mother, and often reproaches 
the memory of her father, for having equally divided between them, the 
little patrimony. I am thus in some measure, the confident of both; but I 
never fail whenever your remittances arrive, to explain to the mother, & 
viva voce, the amount which falls to her share, for she relies more on my 
equity, than on the fidelity of her daughter. If you should not view it as 
indecorous in me, to give advice, I should recommend to discharge as soon 
as it shall suit your convenience, both principal and interest of the concern 
of Mazzei; as a portion of the former, they inform me, is requisite to dis- 
charge a mortgage, which oppresses them & the latter is necessary for their 


support. 


Tuomas APPLETON 


25MS in National Archives. 
26MS in National Archives. 
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Thomas Appleton to Thomas Jefferson” 
Leghorn, May 8, 1825. 


Th.* Jefferson, 
Monticello. 


Dear Sir: 


. . . L called a few days ago on Mad.” Pini at Pisa, when I found her 
confined to her bed, & rapidly approaching dissolution. Her disorder is on 
the lungs, & her physicians have pronounced her malady, past all remedy. 
She will leave three children and a husband, who is devotedly attached to 
her. I have long observed a tendency to this fatal disorder, for she was 
produced by the expiring effort of an ill-timed marriage, as her father had 
passed three score and ten, before he took his wife, & which injudicious 
connection, evidently hastened the period of his life. She was a comely 
woman, and there was, precisely, half a century difference in their ages. 
Mr. Pini is earnestly pressing the arrival of his funds, for the reasons I have 
mentioned in my preceding letter; to wit, that he has bought a small farm, 
contiguous to lands he owns, in the environs of Pisa. . . . 


Tuomas APPLETON 


Giov. Cristo. Ulrich to Mrs. E. Pini Mazzei™ 
Leghorn, October 4, 1826 


Sig. Elisabetta Pini, née Mazzei 
Pisa — 


Dear Madam, 


We were delighted to receive only this morning your welcome letter of 
the and of the current month, containing the four documents in duplicate 
referring to your claim against the heirs of the late Thomas Jefferson of 
Philadelphia. We notify you herewith that we did not find enclosed in the 
said letter the originals of the copies of the correspondence in English, 
which we think you may have forgotten. 

You have instructed us to have these papers legalized by the Government 
of Tuscany, and then by the American consul which, of course, we shall 


27MS in National Archives. 
28MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. Christopher Ulrich was the Danish Consul at Leghorn. No 


reason can be found to explain why the Pinis engaged the services of Mr. Ulrich instead of those 
of Mr. Appleton who remained as consul in Lodo to his death in 1840. 
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do; but first, you must have the letters, the financial statement, and 
Jefferson's obligations all translated into Italian. This translation must be 
done by someone who has a good command of both languages. When the 
translation is completed, the English version must be attached to the Italian 
translation, and the translator must write the following statement beneath 
the translation: 

I hereby certify that | know both the English and Italian languages 
thoroughly and that I have made a faithful translation of the above. 

This must then be sworn to before a notary public whose signature must 
be authenticated by the Governor of your State. We are, therefore, enclos- 
ing the aforementioned English copies, so that you may return them together 
with the originals for us to compare and have legalized. 

The brig Pedler, bound for New York, will leave at the end of this month. 
We are taking this opportunity to forward all the previously mentioned 
correspondence to Mr. Henry Pratt of Philadelphia, and we are taking ad- 
vantage of the departure of a ship for Havre to forward the duplicates by 
this route, so that should one be too greatly delayed, the material will still 
reach there by courier. 


We beg you, madam, to accept our sincere regards, 


Your most humble and obedient servants, 


Gro. Crist. Utricn & co. 


Henry Pratt to Thomas Jefferson Randolph” 


[copy] 


Philadelphia, January 12, 1827. 
Thos. Jefferson Randolph, Esq.™ 


Sir 

By a late arrival from Leghorn, I have received thru the hands of my 
correspondents, Messrs. Ulrich & Sons, of that place, a letter of Attorney 
from Andrew Tozzi Pini and his wife Elizabeth Mazzei Pini, authorizing 
me to represent, in her behalf, a claim which she has against the estate of 
his Excellency Thomas Jefferson (as the sole heiress of her father, Philip 
Mazzei deceased, formerly of Virginia) for the sum of $7400, with interest, 
from 14th July 1825. From the papers, in my possession, | am led to con- 


29MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
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clude, that the particular nature of this claim was communicated to you, 
by Mr. Jefferson, during his life time, with an anxious expression of his 
desire, that it should be effectually secured to the daughter of Mr. Mazzei, 
and that the principal sent should be remitted to her, as the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Jefferson will permit. It appears that on the 29th 
December 1813, he announced to Mr. Mazzei by a letter of that date, that 
he had made a sale of a House & lot in Richmond, the property of the 
latter for $6342 21/100 clear of expenses, which he could not then con- 
veniently remit, owing to the above blockade of our ports, by the very 
recent embargo by ourselves, and the consequent suspension of our common 
intercourse, with all nations. 

I conclude with an assurance that it should be placed in landed security, 
so as to be entirely safe & that the interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, should be regularly and annually remitted to him. On the 5th of 
April 1818, Mr. Jefferson signed a written obligation under seal, which he 
transmitted to Mrs. Pini, of the following tenor: 

“I Thomas Jefferson of Monticello in Virginia acknowledge myself in- 
debted to the representatives of Philip Mazzei, of Tuscany, after the remit- 
tance of $445 66/100, now making the principal sum of seven thousand, 
four hundred dollars, which principal sum of $7400 dollars is to bear from 
the 14th day of July in this present year 1818, an interest of 6 per cent per 
annum, that is to say, of 4 hundred and forty dollars to be paid annually 
untill reimbursement of the principal, to be paid in what interest, and 
principal I bind myself my heirs, executors, and administrators. Witness 


my hand and seal, this 5th day of April 1818. 


Jerrerson.” 


On the 11th August 1825, Mr. Jefferson addressed a letter to Mr. Andrea 
Pini, excusing himself for [not] having remitted, part of the principal, accord- 
ing to his former expectation and agreement, and says | have particular con- 
sultation with Thomas Jefferson Randolph, on the subject of my debt to 
you ina. . “I have expressed, to him, my peculiar anxieties, for its dis- 
charge, in preference to any other. He authorizes me to say without fear 
of disappointment, that in the Month of January ensuing, he will put into 
my hands, the means of making vou a remittance of $2000, on account, of 
the principal. 

This shall be followed up by equal remittances annually afterwards, until 
finally discharged & moreover informs Mr. Pini, that the interest of the 


\ 
q 
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last year, was remitted to London for his account. Since that, according to 
Mr. Pini, he has received no other information concerning the debt due 
him, or else remittances on account of it. In pursuance therefore of the 
commission, intrusted to me, I take the liberty of presenting this claim to 
you. Permit me to ask the executives of Mr. Jefferson, & respectfully 
soliciting, the favor of your early attention to it. Mrs. Pini in her letter to 
me, seems to think the debt due her is secured, in landed estate. This 
according to the engagement, contained in Mr. Jefferson's letter to her 
father of 29th December 1813. Will you be good enough to inform me 
how this is & to communicate other particulars, or the nature of the claim 
may require, & your means of information will allow. I remain with. . . . 


Henry Pratt 
Addressed: 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
Executor of Thomas Jefferson Dec’d. 


Thomas Jefferson Randolph to Henry Pratt” 
[copy] 


Boston, January 22, 1826.” 


Sir, 

Yours, of the 12th was received, during the sale of the effects of my late 
grandfather Th. Jefferson at Monticello. I was aware of Mon." Pini’s debt, 
and its amount. My grandfather on his deathbed had particularly called 
my attention to it, and I had intended, as soon as the sale were over, to have 
addressed a letter to Pini, upon the subject. You will save me that trouble, 
as I can communicate through you. This debt was bonded, and a sealed 
instrument, is placed by our laws among the first class; of these, there are 
but three others, amounting in all to less than $30,000. The sales so far, 
have removed doubts, of the solvency of the estate, if however there should 
be loss, from intimate connections with it, it must fall exclusively upon my- 
self. Under this conviction, the creditors are all quietly waiting the result, 
without, pressing their demands. No [illegible] has been brought, and | 
believe none will be. This debt is not secured upon landed property, but the 


30Ms in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. Jefferson's eldest daughter had married the eldest son of 

Thomas Mann Randolph. Henry Pratt, a merchant of Philadelphia, received power of attorney to 
a Mrs. Pini in the collection of the money of Mazzei's estate. 

'The date is obviously wrong since Jefferson's death did not occur until the following July 4. 
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landed property for the most part, and the entire personal, which is one 
half in value of the whole, is unencumbered, such is the depression of every 
deceptions of property in Va. that sales could not be effected for cash without 
ruinous sacrifices, the sales were necessarily made, on a credit of 12 months, 
bonds with approved security were taken, bearing interest from the date the 
interest to be remitted upon personal payment of the principal. This sale 
will enable me to pay one third to forty per cent of Pini's debts; it can be 
paid in bonds now, or in money Jan. 1828. I can then pay the residue in 
Nov 1828. 29 and 30. This I believe to be the worst aspect: favorable cir- 
cumstances, may enable me to discharge it at an earlier day, which I sin- 
cerely believe will be the result, but in holding out expectations I do not 
desire to hold out such, as will not be certainly fulfilled. I must refer you 
to Mr. Short Esquire Philadelphia, for information, as to myself, which 
may justify your confidence in any statement which I might make. 


Respectfully 
Tuos. J. 
Exec. of Th. Jefferson 


Henry Pratt Esq. 
Philadelphia. 


Giov. Cristo. Ulrich to Elisabetta Pini Mazzei™ 
Leghorn, March 21, 1827. 


Mrs. Elisabetta Pini Mazzei 
Pisa. 
Dear Madam, 


We take pleasure in notifying you of the receipt of a letter from my 
friend in Philadelphia, dated February 3, concerning the instructions we 
gave him about recovering your credit rights from the estate of the late 
President, Thomas Jefferson. 

My friend has sent me both a copy of the letter which he forwarded Mr. 
Randolph, the executor of the late Thomas Jefferson's estate, and a copy of 
the reply thereto. We enclose herewith these copies for your information. 

Finally, as a result of the efforts of my friend from Philadelphia, the 
executor of the late Mr. Jefferson has offered to pay the amount due you in 
the following manner: 


in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
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In January, 1828, from 33 1/3 to 40%, and in November of 1828, '29, 
and '30, the remainder, always with the hope of being able to pay this 
debt even sooner. 

After you have thought the matter over please let us know your decision 
so that we may reply to our friend. 

We are listing below the mailing expenses incurred by my friends at 
Havre on receipt of your package of letters, and also mine, incurred on 
receipt of the answer Cin all, £26-4). Awaiting your reply, we have the 
honor to remain, honored lady, 


Your most devoted and obedient servants, 
Grov. Cristo. Uxricn. 


John A. Lancaster vs. Mazzei's Heirs™ 


To the Honorable Creed Taylor, Judge of the Superior Court of Chancery 
for the Richmond District. 


Humbly complaining shewith unto your Honor your orator John A. 
Lancaster, Administrator of Maria Margaret Derieux deceased, late widow 
of Justin Plumard Derieux; that sometime in the year 17 _ a certain Joseph 
Martini intermarried with Marie Petronille Hautefeuille, and that upon 
such marriage, the said Martini and wife took up their abode in the City 
of London, in the Kingdom of Great Brittain, where your orator’s intestate 
was born, and was the only offspring of the said marriage; that the said 
Joseph Martini died sometime in the year 17 _ intestate, and possessed, as 
your orator has been informed, of a very considerable estate, consisting 
chiefly of money in the funds and other personal estate; that upon such 
decease the said Marie Petronille, widow of the said Joseph, and Maria 
Margaret Martini, his only child, your orator’s intestate, became entitled 
to the whole estate of which the said Joseph Martini died possessed. Your 
orator further shews; that some time after the death of the said Martini, 
his said widow intermarried with a certain Peter Philip Balthazar Mazzei, 
commonly called Philip Mazzei, who, upon such marriage, obtained pos- 
session of the whole estate of the said Joseph Martini, as well the portion 
to which his wife, the widow of the aforesaid Martini, was entitled, as what 
belonged of right to your orator's intestate, as only child of the said Joseph 
Martini; and that the said Mazzei after he had thus obtained possession of 


~ $9MS in National Archives. Photostatic copy in possession of suthor. There is also an Italian 
version of the same document. id 
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your intestate’s estate, for which he has never in any way accounted, re- 
moved to the state of Virginia, of which State, he became a citizen by 
naturalization, and whither he carried as well his wife as your orator’s 
intestate, then an infant aged six years or thereabouts, which he regarded 
as his child, and had made so by adoption. Your orator further shews, that 
the said Mazzei, having had no child by his said wife, the mother of your 
orator’s intestate, educated and always regarded your orator’s intestate as 
his own child; and that the said Mazzei having received some appointment 
under the Government of the United States, undertook a Journey to Italy 
accompanied by his said wife and adopted daughter, and that upon their 
arrival in Paris, the Capital of the Kingdom of France, a treaty of marriage 
was entered into between the said Maria Margaret Martini and the afore- 
said Justin Plumard De Rieux, otherwise called Count Derieux, to which 
the said Philip Mazzei was a party, and wherein it is among other things 
stipulated; that the said Maria Margaret and the said Derieux should, upon 
their marriage, enjoy a community in all their property as well real as 
personal, which said community should be regulated according to the custom 
of the said City of Paris, each party renouncing the benefit of every Law, 
Custom and Usage to the contrary, which might prevail in any country to 
which they may thereafter remove, or in which they may acquire property; 
as by a reference to the said treaty, or marriage contract, hereto annexed 
and prayed to be taken as part of this Will will more fully appear; (Vide 
marriage contract Art: 1). And the said Mazzei in consideration of the said 
marriage, and for other considerations stipulated, that he would convey to, 
and settle upon the said Maria Margaret Martini certain lands situated in 
the County of Albemarle in the State of Virginia, and also that the said 
Maria Margaret Martini upon the death of the said Mazzei, should become 
the universal heir of all the property of which the said Mazzei might die 
possessed, whether real or personal, and in whatever place the same might 
be situated without any reserve; the said Mazzei, reserving nevertheless 
to himself the power to dispose of, by will any of his present or future 
property, excepting always the land in the County of Albemarle so settled 
as aforesaid, upon the said Maria Margaret Martini (Vid M Contract 
Art™ gth & roth). Your orator further shews, that immediately upon the 
execution of the said marriage contract, and in conformity with its pro- 
visions, your Orator's intestate intermarried with the said Derieux, and 
the parties, so married, moved to the State Virginia of which State, the said 
Derieux became a citizen, and died in the year 18; that your Orator’s 
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intestate survived her husband several years and died in the year 1827, 
without having made any will or having in any way disposed of the claim 
she might have on the said Mazzei’s estate by virtue of the said Marriage 
contract, and leaving several children; that the said Marie Petronille Mazzei, 
the mother of your Orator’s intestate, died in the year [blank], and that 
sometime after her decease, the Philip Mazzei, having inherited a large 
estate in Italy, left the United States, and took up his abode in the City 
of Pisa, in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, where he died, about the year 
1816, without having made any lawful disposition of his estate. Your 
orator further shews and charges, that at the time the said Mazzei left the 
United States for Italy, he was possessed of considerable property both real 
and personal situated in the state of Virginia and elsewhere, which said 
property was left under the controul and management of Thomas Jefferson 
of Monticello in the County of Albemarle, who disposed of the whole, or a 
part of the same; but who has never, as your orator has been informed and 
verily believes, accounted for the proceeds of the property sold by him as 
aforesaid, or for the rents and profits of such as remained unsold, altho’ so 
requested to do, in the life time of your orator’s intestate. Your orator further 
shews; that the said Thomas Jefferson died on the 4” of July 1826, and 
that Thomas Jefferson Randolph is his Executor, and that your orator has 
been informed, that certain persons to wit; Giovanni Battista Ruschi, Count 
Francesco Del Testa Del Tignoso, and Giovanni Carmignani, all residing in 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany in Italy set up some claim to the property, which 
the said Mazzei possessed in the State of Virginia at the time of his death, 
and to which your orator in his character of Administrator of the said Mrs. 
Derieux thinks himself Justly entitled. In tender consideration whereof, 
and for as much as your orator is remediless in the premises, except in a 
Court of Equity where matters of this kind are properly Cognizable and 
relievable; to the end therefore; that the said Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
Executor of Thomas Jefferson, the said Giovanni Batista Ruschi, Count 
Francesco Del Testa Del Tignoso, and Giovanni Carmignani may be made 
parties defendants to this bill of complaint, and full answers make to all 
the matters herein set forth, as fully as if they were thereto distinctly in- 
terrogated, and more especially, That the said Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
Exr: as aforesaid, may distinctly and particularly set forth, what was the 
nature of the property, belonging to the said Mazzei, left under the controul 
and in the care of his testator, of what it consisted and where situated; what 


has been done with the same; what powers his testator possessed in relation 
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to the disposition of said property; the manner in which his testator acted 
in the execution of such powers; if any of the said property has been sold, 
to whom sold; on what terms; and what has been done with the monies 
arising from such sale or sales; to whom paid; and what portion of such 
monies remains still due from his testator; and in general to give a full, true, 
and circumstantial account of all the transactions of his testator in relation 
to said property; And that the said Ruschi, Del Testa, and Carmignani 
may be required to answer the premises and disclose under what pretence 
of title, they claim the property of the said Mazzei. And your orator prays 
that in the mean time the said Randolph, Exr: as aforesaid may be inhibited 
from paying over any monies, due from his testator unto the estate of the 
said Mazzei, to any person whatever until it shall have been decided by 
your Honor unto whom said monies so due ought to be paid; and that 
your Honor will decree, that all the property and effects of the said Mazzei, 
in the hands of the Exr: of the said Jefferson, or which he is accountable 
for, be paid over unto your orator, and that your Honor will grant such 
further and other relief in and about the premises, as Justice and Equity 
may require, and that your Honor will grant &c. 


A Copy 
Teste 
Ws. G. C.C. 
[On last page: } 
Derieux’s adm." 
Vv Co. Bill 

Jefferson's ex’or 

For Mr. F. Green 

To whom shall this be ch.*? 


Giov. Cristo. Ulrich to Elisabetta Pini Mazzei" 
Leghorn, September 22, 1828. 
Dear Madam: 


We have the pleasure of informing you that we are finally in receipt of 
letters from my friend in Philadelphia with a statement that he has received 


MS in Carmignemi Archives, Pisa. On May on. 1827, Ulrich had written Mrs. Pini a 
ane Sie Kes him that she accepted the 


terms of Thomas Jefferson Randolph as to the method of making the payments. The method was: 
1828, 1829, 1830. The original of this document was in Maruzzi Archives. 
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from Mr. Jefferson Randolph the sum of one thousand four hundred seventy 
colonnati® on account of the amount due to you from his grandfather. We 
hasten to enclose herewith a translation of the extract from our friend's 
letters, together with a translated copy of the motion of the administrator of 
Mrs. Marguerite De Rieux, who has filed some claims on the estate, which 
our friend has obtained for you. As soon as you have examined these papers, 
please obtain the documents asked for, since time is precious. In returning 
these papers, we desire to avail ourselves of the sailing of a ship, which will 
unquestionably leave for the United States on Friday. 

These documents must be legalized by the Governor of your city; as soon 
as you have done so, we shall obtain their legalization by our Governor 
and the American Consul. 

We shall not fail to notify you as soon as my friend from Philadelphia 
remits the exact amount. 


Meanwhile, we have the honor to be, 


Yours most respectfully, 
Gio. Crist. Utricu & Sons 


John A. Lancaster vs. Mazzei's Heirs 


The answer of ... . 


to the Bill of complaint exhibited in the Superior Court of Chancery for 
the Richmond District, in the State of Virginia, by John A. Lancaster, Ad- 
ministrator of Marie Margaret De Rieux against Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
Executor of Thos. Jefferson, Giovanni Battista Ruschi, Count Francesco del 
Testa del Tignoso, and Giovanni Carmignani. 

These Respondents now and at all times hereafter, saving and reserving 
to themselves, and all manner of benefit and advantage of exception to the 
manifold errors, uncertainties, imperfections, and insufhciences, in the com- 
plainants said bill of complaint — for answer thereunto or to so much thereof 
as they are advised is material for them to answer unto — Answer and say 


They know nothing of their own knowledge of the facts in which, the 
claims of the complainant originated; but from the information which they 
have been enabled to obtain from others, and the statements contained 


%Old Spanish coin of about five francs, stamped with the columns of Hercules. 

%MS h English and Italian versions) in Maruzzi Archives. This is the report of the 
executors of the will of Philip Mazzei, in reply to a motion presented before the Court of Rich- 
mond by John A. Lancaster, Administrator of Margherita Rieux against Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, Administrator of the estate left by Filippo Mazzei. 
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in the bill itself, they believe the pretensions of right now asserted, is one 
of the most unjust and unconscienable ever presented to a Court of Equity. 
Even if the narration of the history of the transaction as stated in the bill 
were true, which these respondents do not admit, the substance of the prayer 
of the bill, is that the property of F. Mazzei, shall be taken from his child, 
and given to his first wife's daughter, under a marriage contract, which the 
mother as attorney in fact for her husband, made in favor of her own child 
by a former marriage and when on the face of the contract a reservation 
appears in favor of the alledged grantor (without consideration either 
valuable or good in law) that he shall have the right to dispose of his 
property by Will to whomsoever he pleased, and when in fact he had made 
such a disposition of it, to his own child, which was known, these respon- 
dents are informed and believe, by the complainant at the time of filling his 
bill. Viewing this as an effort on the part of the complainant, either to force 
these respondents into a compromise, or to take advantage of what is sup- 
posed by him to be some informality in the Will of F. Mazzei, these 
respondents require strict proof by the complainant, of every material allega- 
tion by him not hereinafter admit as true; 

The claims against the estate of P. Mazzei now asserted by the com- 
plainant in behalf of his intestate his mother-in-law are two-fold — First, 
that P. Mazzei, some time about the middle of the last century, received 
money which belonged to Maria Margaret Martini for which he never ac- 
counted — and secondly — that in the year 1783, had agreed to make her 
his universal heiress, unless he should dispose of his property otherwise by 
his Will — which the complainant alledges he had now lawfully done — 

Against the first pretension the respondents pray to be allowed the benefit 
of the statute of limitations as fully and amply as if the same were here 
formally pleaded in Bar. But if it should not afford a sufficient protection 
against this state demand for money alledged to have been received about 
seventy years ago, they say they do not know, and therefore cannot admit, 
but on the contrary call for proof that Joseph Martini ever did marry Marie 
Petronille Heutfeuille or that he died in London, or that the complainants 
intestate was the only offspring, or indeed, any child of said marriage, or 
that said Joseph Martini died intestate or that Marie Margaret Martini was 
legal representative or entitled in any manner to his estate or any part of it. 
These respondents do not admit, but require proof that P. Mazzei ever 
received any property or effects, belonging to Marie Margaret Martini — 
and if it shall appear by proper evidence that he the said P. Mazzei ever 


= 
| 
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did receive anything on account of said Marie Margaret. These respondents 
submit it to this Court whether it will not, even in the absence of any 
testimony, presume the repayment after this lapse of time, and whether the 
complainant has not himself shewn to the Court an actual repayment or 
what is equivalent thereto, the support, education, and dowry to her, which 
will be presumed to be equal to any claim she might have against him. This 
claim never was asserted during the life time of M. M. Derieux, altho’ she 
lived 44 years after her marriage — many of them after the death of her 
husband according to the statement of the bill. These respondents are ad- 
vised it is too late now to go into such an account. 

The foundation of the other claim of the complaint is the marriage con- 
tract, made in 1783 as stated. These respondents do not know and cannot 
admit, but on the contrary they require proof that P. Mazzei ever was a 
party to any such agreement as that mentioned in the bill. They call upon 
the complainants to shew that the law of France authorized such an 
execution of the pretended power of attorney as that under which the 
wife seems to have acted in making this contract for her husband and in 
his name — to prove that the same was entered into according to the forms 
of the law —and was obligatory against P. Mazzei. These respondents 
further answering say, they do not know and cannot admit, but require 
proof to shew, that P. Mazzei ever adopted the daughter of his wife, as his 
own — or that any consideration passed to said Mazzei either valuable or 
good in law, at the time of executing the said marriage contract — 

The complainant refers in his bill, to the contract to sustain its allegations, 
but does not file it — a mutilated parchment the respondents are informed 
has recently been filed, illegible in part, and obliterated in the recital. If the 
contract itself were produced these respondents think it probable a more 
favourable defence could be made. — 

But taking the paper as it is, and considering it as proved, and having 
the obligatory character alledged by the complainant, these respondents 
conceive, that the claim now set up is unwarrantable, and unjust, and 
repudiated, in terms by the contract itself. The most that can be made of 
it, is, that P. Mazzei, promised to make Mrs. Derieux his heiress, unless he 
should change his intention, and reserved to himself in so many words the 
right to give the whole or any part of his estate except the Albemarle land 
which is irrevocably conveyed, to whomsoever he might choose to designate 


in his will. This is undenied. 


i 
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These respondents aver that after the death of Mrs. Mazzei, as stated in 
the bill, Philip Mazzei intermarried with Antonia and had issue 
by her, a daughter Elizabeth and that he afterwards, about the time stated 
in the bill departed this life, having first made and duly executed and pub 
lished according to the forms of the laws of the Granduchy of Tuscany his 
last will and testament which was proved according to said Laws a duly 
authenticated copy of which, these respondents are getting ready to have 
it recorded in the proper office in the state of Virginia and so soon as it 
shall be so admitted to record a copy thereof will be filed herewith, and 
prayed to be taken as a part of this bill — that being the regular mode these 
respondents are advised of making an exhibit of a copy of a Foreign Will. 

By his said will, P. Mazzei made various bequests to different persons, 
and gave the residue of his whole estate to his beloved daughter Elizabeth 
whom he made his universal heiress. By a subsequent clause, he provided 
that in case his said daughter should be unwilling or unable to accept the 
devise and bequest, then and in that case he gave his property intended 
for her to his beloved wife, in trust for his daughter — and in case she 
should be unwilling or unable to accept the same, he gave it to the Poor 
of the City of Pisa. 

These respondents aver his (P. Mazzei) said daughter Elizabeth (now 
Mrs. Elisabeth Pini) is willing to accept the said devise and bequest — and 
if unable from any cause not known to these respondents, and the same 
cause should prevent the gift to her mother — that in those events — the 
gifts do pass (these respondents are advised) to the Poor of the City of 
Pisa; who are capable and willing to accept the same — so that in no event 
can the estate be claimed by the complainant. These respondents further sub- 
mit it to the court to decide whether the making of a Will and devising of 
his estate by P. Mazzei (whether the devisee chooses to accept or not) does 
not defeat the contingent interest under the marriage contract, even if there 
were any, as alledged by the complainant — These respondents claimed the 
funds due P. Mazzei, as exers. of his will and as friends of his daughter 
Elisabeth and of his other legatees. 

And these respondents pray that Thomas Green of the City of Richmond, 
whom they hereby appoint their attorney at law may appear in court as 
their counsel in this behalf. And having answered they pray to be hence 
dismissed with their costs. 

This day 
appeared before me 
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(duly authorized to administer an oath) and made oath that the statements 
in the foregoing answer, so far as they are made on his own knowledge are 
true — and so far as made on the statements of others — he believes to be 
true. Given under my hand and seal this... day... of... 1829. 


Elisabetta Pini Mazzei to the President of the United States” 
Pisa, June, 1831. 
Mr. President, 


I have the honor to inform you that my father, the late Filippo Mazzei, 
a citizen of Virginia, left certain possessions in that State, the administration 
of which he entrusted to Mr. Thomas Jefferson, then President of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Jefferson converted the estate into cash and, as a result, owed my 
father $7,400. As heir of my late father, on April 5, 1818, the President 
drew up a note in my favor, which he sent me by sea-route to Leghorn. 

The debtor having since died, Mr. Henry Pratt, a merchant living in 
Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania, United States of America, was 
instructed to take charge of the collection of this sum, and my power of 
attorney was sent to Mr. Pratt through Mr. Christopher Ulrich, the Danish 
Consul at Leghorn. 

Mr. Pratt made arrangements with Mr. Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
the executor of the estate of the late debtor, Thomas Jefferson, to receive 
payment of the balance of the sum in four instalments, to be paid in full 
by the month of November, 1830. 

On May 9, 1828, after the payment of one instalment, a certain 
Margherite De Rieux legally attached my credit, claiming to have an heir’s 
rights to the estate of my late father as she is the daughter of a widow my 
father married. She admits, however, that she is the widow’s child by the 
previous marriage. 

Under the present circumstances, I sent to Philadelphia my father’s will 
and many documents proving me his only heir. Though the will was ac- 
cepted in the courts of Virginia,” I have had no further news concerning 


37MS in Maruzzi Archives. The Maruzzi Archives have two versions of this letter, one in 

Italian and the other in French. The translation here given is from the Italian original. It is not 

known whether President Andrew Jackson ever received this letter, and if so what action he took 

in the matter, if any. The fact is that litigation continued several years longer before the Pinis 
finally recovered the estate. 

omas Green on Wednesday, November 18, 1829, wrote in his diary: “I got Mazzie’s 

[sie] will admitted to Record notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. Michie for J. A. Lancaster's 
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the results of the litigation. I rely on the justice of the United States courts 
to save me from the illegal claims of one who is neither Filippo Mazzei's 
daughter nor his heir. He was the author of historical and political researches 
on the United States. Since I do not yet know the result of that judgment, 
I appeal to you, Mr. President, and ask you to interest yourself on my behalf. 
I beg you to do everything in your power to hasten an impartial decision of 
your courts. I dare hope, Mr. President, that you will deign to protect the 
daughter of one of your former citizens. I hope also that speedy justice 
may be secured, for procrastination in its administration would be of the 
gravest harm to the parties involved. 

Accept, I beg you, the sincere sentiments and esteem of the daughter of a 
citizen of Virginia, and allow me to remain, 


Your most humble servant, 
Evisaperra Pint-Mazzei 


tea & found Jef: Randolph there, he said he required the Bond given Mazzie [sic] before he 
could pay any thing more.” Thomas Green Diary, 1829-1830, Virginia Historical Society. 


intestate. The question of there being a will is conclusively settled, the effect of it is another 
thing.” On Monday, October 25, 1830, Green wrote in the same diary: “I called at Payton's after 
‘ 


GENEALOGY 


DEATH NOTICES IN THE 
NORFOLK GAZETTE and PUBLIC LEDGER 


1804-1816 
Compiled by Mary C. Brown* 


Tus list of death notices was originally prepared as an index to the file of 
the Norfolk Gazette and Public Ledger in the Norfolk Public Library. 
Therefore, the dates given are not the days on which individuals died, but 
are instead the days on which the death notices were printed. Usually, 
but by no means always, the person mentioned had died only a few days 
earlier. Inquiries concerning the death notices should be directed to the 
Norfolk Public Library, Norfolk, Virginia. 

A similar list of death notices found in Richmond newspapers of the 
period was published forty-three years ago; “List of Obituaries from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Newspapers,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
XX (1912), 282-291, 364-371. 


Abbott, Mrs. Mary, wife of James Abbott 0000000000. ' June 24, 1812 
Aitcheson, Mrs. Mary, relict of William Aitcheson........................ Sept. 14, 1814 
Aitcheson, William, at his seat near this — << 
Allan, Thomas, a native of Scotland ...Feb. 4, 1811 
Allen, Capt. H. M., of the U. S. Artillery - May 12, 1813 
Allen, Nathaniel, at Edenton, N. C., for many years a seedciammeaails 

of tie General Assembly of North Carolina . .. Dee. 4, 1805 
Allen, William, at his father’s house in Suffolk............... Dec. 4, 1809 
Allen, William Henry, late commander of the U. S. sloop of of war a Argus Oct. 13, 1813 
Allmand, Mrs., wife of Harrison Allman Nov. 6, 1811 
Amos, James 8, 1805 
Anderson, John Oct. 2, 1809 
Anderson, Margaret ..Dec. 30, 1811 
Andrews, Loving, of Charleston... 
Ansell, Capt. John, of Princess Anne County... . 
Applewhaite, Miss Polly, daughter of the late John Applewhaite Feb. 25, 1811 


*Miss Brown is in charge of the Sargeant Memorial Room of the Norfolk Public Library. 
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Archer, Edward 

Armistead, Miss Julia, sister of the late esteemed 
Theodorick Armistead 

Armistead, Mrs. Maria, wife of Thomas Armistead 

Armistead, Mrs. Martha, wife of Theodorick Armistead 

Armistead, Mrs, Priscilla, relict of Thomas Armistead 

Armistead, Theodorick, navy agent at this me a native 
of Petersburg 

Armistead, Thomas 

Arthurs, William, Jr., of London 

Asbury, the Rev. Francis, Bishop of the Methodist Church 
of the U. S., near Fredericksburg . 


Babbington, Mrs. 
Bagnall, Joseph 
Bagnall, Mrs., consort of Richard Bagnall 
Baker, Mrs. Rebecca 
Balfour, Miss Catherine, at “Fighting Creek,” Powhatan County 
Ball, William, ensign of the Winchester Rifle Company 
of Fort Nelson 
Ballard, William 
Banister, Mrs. Nancy, relict of Col. John Banister, 
of “Battersea,” near Petersburg : 
Banks, John, at Richmond, of that place 
Banks, Mrs, Martha Koyall, consort of Henry Banks, of Richmond, 
and daughter of Dr. John K. Read of this Borough 
Barret, John C. 
Barrett, Capt. John 
Barron, Capt. Robert 
Barron, Commodore Samuel, in Hampton 


Barrott, Edmund 

Bausman, Adeline 

Bean, James, of the Island of Jamaica 

Bedinger, Solomon 

Bee, Thomas, Federal Judge of the District of South Carolina 

Bell, Mrs., consort of Capt. Henry Bell 

Bell, Capt. John, at Petersburg 

Belt, William B., at Barbados, an officer in the bank of George Town 
Bennett, Mrs. Ann, consort of William Bennett 

Bennett, William 

Bessom, Capt. John 

Biggs, Lt. 

Blount, Gen. Thomas, a member of Congress from North Carolina 
Booker, George, at his farm on Back River 


333 
Feb. 27, 1807 


July 2, 1816 
Nov. 8, 1805 
Aug. 15, 1810 
July 27, 1814 


Nov. 23, 1812 
May 22, 1813 
Oct. 24, 1808 


April 11, 1816 


Sept. 19, 1808 

Dec. 2, 1811 
July 27, 1810 
May 29, 1812 
Aug. 29, 1815 


May 26, 1813 


March 20, 1812 


Jan. 12, 1814 
Oct. 16, 1809 


Dec. 10, 1804 
Oct. 20, 1804 
Jan. 12, 1810 
Jan. 1, 1812 
Oct. 31, 1810 
Nov. 2, 1810 
Nov. 23, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 7, 1808 
Sept. 19, 1808 
March 6, 1812 
Dec. 3, 1814 
Oct. 2, 1813 
Jan. 2, 1811 
June 9, 1813 
Nov. 23, 1815 
March 2, 1809 
April 17, 1813 
Feb. 14, 1812 
July 13, 1808 
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Bosher, Mrs. John 
Botts, Benjamin, and wife 
Boush, Capt. Nathaniel 
Boush, Robert, at one time President of the Common Council 
Bouvart, Madame Eulalie, widow of Mon. D. Donjeur Bouvart 
Bowden, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Richard Bowden 
Bowden, Richard 
Bowdoin, Mrs., consort of Jolin T. Bowdoin, of Surry 
Bragg, Henry 
Bramble, Capt. John 
Braxton, Mrs. Taylor 
Brent, the Hon. Richard, one of the senators from this state 
Briggs, John Howell, at his seat near Petersburg 
Broome, the Hon. John, Lt. Gov. of New York 
Brough, Mrs., wife of Robert Brough 
Brown, Mrs, Elizabeth, consort of Henry Brown 
Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth, consort of John Brown, at 
Shocco Springs, Warten, N. C. 
Brown, Dr. Gustavus, at his seat near Port Tobacco, Md. 
Brown, John 
Brown, William 
Brunet, Henry 
Brushwood, Thomas 
Burcher, Mrs. Margaret, wife of John Burcher 
Burke, Patrick, a native of Ireland 
Burns, Mrs, Frances, in King William County 
Burns, James, of Bertie County, N. C. 
Burrows, William, late commander of the U. S. Brig Enterprise 
Burt, John, proprietor of the Wigwam Gardens 
Burton, Robert, of Richmond 
Butler, Ensign John B. 
Buxton, the Rev. John, minister of the Methodist church 


Byrd, Mrs. [Mary], relict of the Hon. William Byrd of “Westover,” 


and sister of Thomas Willing of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Byrd, Richard W., at “Westover” 


Byrd, Mrs., wife of Richard W. Byrd, of Smithfield, at “Westover” 


Calvert, Mrs. Anne 

Calvert, Cornelius, for forty years an alderman and 
several times mayor of this Borough 

Calvert, John 

Calvert, John T. 

Calvert, Mrs, Margaret, relict of John Calvert, at Suffolk 

Camp, Mrs. Ann, consort of John Camp 

Campbell, James, at Petersburg 


Jan. 3, 1812 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Jan. 8, 1813 
Oct. 16, 1809 
Sept. 2, 1811 
Oct. 3, 1806 
May 27, 1811 
Dec. 5, 1815 
Nov. 8, 1805 
Sept. 28, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Jan. 7, 1815 
March 7, 1808 
Aug. 15, 1810 
Sept. 18, 1806 
Dec. 12, 1808 


Sept. 24, 1814 
Oct. 4, 1804 
Aug. 10, 1815 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 14, 1808 
Sept. 29, 1806 
Oct. 2, 1804 
March 25, 1807 
Nov. 30, 1814 
Feb. 18, 1815 
Sept. 18, 1813 
May 31, 1811 
Feb. 19, 1806 
June 20, 1814 
May 15, 1815 


March 30, 1814 
Oct. 21, 1815 
Oct. 14, 1814 


March 2, 1808 


Nov. 6, 1804 
Jan. 16, 1809 
Nov. 30, 1814 
Oct. 8, 1814 
June 4, 1816 
April 6, 1814 
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Capron, George 
Carrick, Capt. Andrew, at Fort Johnson, of the ship 
Minerva, of Greenock 
Carrington, Col. Edward, in Richmond 
Carroll, the Most Rev. Dr. John, Arch-Bishop of Baltimore 
Carter, Charles, at “Shirley” in Charles City County 
Carver, Henry Wells 
Chaine, Joseph, a native of Ireland 
Chamberlaine, Mrs. Maria H., consort of 
Captain Edward Chamberlaine 
Chamberlaine, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Captain Edward Chamberlaine 
Chapman, Mrs., consort of Robert Chapman 
Christie, James, near Natchez, Miss., a native of Boston, 
formerly of this Borough 
Clarke, Thomas, a native of Portsmouth, in New Orleans 
Clay, Mary 
Clay, Mathew, at Halifax Court House, a member of Congress 
from Campbell District 
Clynch, Bartholomew, of Portsmouth, at New York 


Cocke, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of James Cocke, at Williamsburg 
Coleman, Samuel, at his seat in Nansemond, late of this Borough 
Collins, Capt. Freeman C., late of Liverpool, N. S. 


Yollins, Michael, on board the schooner Dispatch, of Petersburg 
Collins, Philip 
Colquohoun, Robert, of Petersburg 
Colthirst, Mrs., late of the Island of Jamaica 
Convert, Mrs., and child 
Conyers, Miss 
Cook, Mrs. William, and child 
Cooke, George Frederick, celebrated actor, at New York 
Copeland, Margaret 
Copeland, Miss Nancy, of Isle of Wight County 
Corbin, John Taylor, eldest son of Maj. Richard Corbin, 
of Laneville 
Corling, Charles, at Petersburg 
Cornick, William, in Princess Anne 
Cornwall, John, of the Great Bridge 
Corran, Mrs. Ann, consort of William Corran 
Coutts, Miss Elvira 
Cowan, William 
Cowper, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of William Cowper, 
at Murfreesboro, N. C. 
Cowper, Capt. Robert, at his residence in the county of Nansemond 
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Feb. 7, 1806 


Oct. 13, 1804 
Nov. 2, 1810 
Dec. 7, 1815 
July 7, 1806 
Nov. 26, 1814 
Aug. 15, 1808 


Aug. 1, 1816 
Jan. a1, 18118 
May 2, 1810 


Dec. 14, 1810 
Oct. 30, 1805 
Dec. 30, 1811 


June 9, 1815 
Nov. 11, 1805 
Jan. 20, 1806 
Nov. 2, 1815 
Sept. 14, 1812 
May 3, 1809 
July 7, 1806 
Sept. 30, 1807 
Oct. 19, 1814 
March 28, 1806 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Sept. 30, 1812 
Dec. 30, 1811 
March 16, 1814 


Jan. 23, 1816 
Jan. 15, 1814 
Jan. 27, 1806 
April 21, 1813 
Oct. 31, 1815 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct. 22, 1814 


Feb. 26, 1808 
March 23, 1812 
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Cox, Capt. James, at Portsmouth 

Cox, William 

Craig, Ann, daughter of Mrs. Adam Craig 
Creecy, | t. William, of Chowan vated N.C. 
Crosbie, Janes B. 

Cross, Westenra, a native of Newry... 
Cunningham, William ' 
Currie, Dr, James, at Richmond 

Currie, William, at 

Cuthbert, James 

Cuthbert, William .............. 

Cutler, Miss Catherine, in Portsmouth... 


Dana, Phineas, a native of Boston... ; 
Davies, William, in Mecklenburg County, late Collector 

of this port 
Davis, Mrs. Emily, wife of James Davis, buried in Portsmouth. 


Davis, John, eldest son of Augustine Davis, editor of Virginia Gazette 


of Richmond, at Old Point Comfort 
Davis, John, at Portsmouth 


Davis, Mary a 
Davis, Mrs. Mildred D., consort of Capt. John P. Davis... 
Davis, the Rev. Thomas, i in Nansemond ne he was 


a native of Norfolk 
Davis, William, at 
Dawley, James, of this place, at Murfreesboro, N.C... 
Dawson, John, at Washington 
Decatur, Capt. Stephen, at Frankford, Pa. 
Decatur, Mrs., in Philadelphia, relict of Capt. Decatur iaeinade 
Dexter, Samuel, at Athens, N, 
Dick, William 
Dickenson, James 
Dickenson, Mrs. Mary... 
Dickson, Henry, of Portsmouth 
Dickson, John, editor of the Petersburg Intelligencer... 
Dickson, Mrs, Mary, wife of William Dickson, of Gosport 
Dixon, George 
Donaghey, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of John Donaghey 
Donaldson, Robert, in Brunswick County, of Fayetteville, N. C., 
formerly of the House of Delegates 
Dorsey, Levin 
Dowdall, James, a native of Ireland 
Doyle, Martin 
Drayton, Lt. Glenn, of the frigate Constellation 


Aug. 3, 1808 

June 9, 1806 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Feb. 18, 1815 
Nov. 27, 1809 
Nov. 3, 1806 
July 31, 1807 
April 27, 1807 
Dec. 24, 1804 
Sept. 15, 1813 


Jan. 17, 1812 


Sept. 22, 1813 
April 11, 1808 


Dec. 23, 1805 
Dec. 7, 1808 


Sept. 18, 1806 


June 12, 1811 
June 14, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 4, 1808 


Dec. 9, 1815 
May 23, 1808 
Dec. 14, 1814 
April 6, 1814 
Nov. 23, 1808 
April 6, 1812 
May 14, 1816 


March 31, 1809 


Aug. 1, 1806 
May 12, 1813 
Dec. 14, 1810 
July 20, 1814 


: March 26, 1810 


Dec. 30, 1811 
Feb. 25, 1815 


July 6, 1808 
Jan. 18, 1813 
Nov. 10, 1813 
April 17, 1813 
Sept. 7, 1814 
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Drummond, Mrs. Ann, relict of William Drummond 
Drummond, William, of Fredericksburg 

Drysdale, Mrs. Hannah, consort of Capt. John Drysdale 
Dunlop, Mrs. Mary R., wife of John Dunlop, of Petersburg 


Edmonds, Mrs. Josephine, wife of Robert Edmonds, of Yorktown 


Elligood, William, in Princess Anne County 
Elliott, Miss, from New Kent County 


Eyre, Mrs. Grace, relict of William Eyre, in Northampton County 


Sept. 9, 1805 
Oct. 4, 1804 
March 4, 1808 
Jan. 25, 1818 


Jan. 15, 1813 
Oct. 21, 1815 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 4, 1809 


Eyre, Mrs. Margaret, relict of Severn Eyre, of Northampton County March 13, 1812 


Eyre, Miss Sarah T., daughter of the late William Eyre 
of Northampton County 
Eyre, William, at his seat in Northampton County 


Farmer, Mrs. Sarah 

Farrer, Mrs. Mary........... 

Farrer, Thomas, near Cape Henry 

Fenwick, Mrs., wife of William Fenwick, of Manchester 
Ng Walter, second son of Finlay Ferguson 


Fisher, Dr. Robert, at t Suffolk 
Frazier, Thomas 
Fry, Miss Margaret, daughter of John Fry 


Gadsden, Gen. Christopher, at Charleston 
Gallego, Mrs. 
Galt, Capt. John M., of the U. S. Army 
Galt, Dr. John M., in Williamsburg 
Gamble, Mrs. Charlotte S., wife of John Gamble, of Richmond 
Gamble, Robert, in Richasad 
Gardner, Capt. Freeman, of the British schooner, Commerce 
Gardner, Capt. William, of the ship Nancy, of Philadelphia 
Gaston, Mrs. Hannah, consort of the Hon. William Gaston, 
of Wilmington, N. C. 
Gatewood, Mrs., consort of Philemon Gatewood, 
Naval Officer of this Borough 
Gatewood, Mrs. Ann, consort of Thomas Gatewood 
Gatewood, Sally 
Gerard, Mrs. 
Gibbon, Lt. James 
Gibbons, Mrs. Ann, relict of Thomas Gibbons 
Gibbons, Capt. Thomas, in York Town, of this Borough 
Gibson, Mrs. 


July 8, 1815 
Dec. 28, 1808 


Sept. 21, 1807 


June 9, 1815 

Oct. 2, 1813 
Oct. 10, 1808 
Oct. 22, 1810 
Dec, 30, 1811 
Dec. 18, 1811 
March 5, 1806 
May 29, 1815 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct. 29, 1810 


Sept. 11, 1805 
Dec. 30, 1811 

Feb. 8, 1815 
June 20, 1808 
Oct. 30, 1809 
April 20, 1810 
May 21, 1808 
Oct. 31, 1815 


July 24, 1813 


Aug. 1, 1806 
July 2, 1816 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 17, 1810 


Sept. 5, 1810 
Dee. 30, 1811 
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Gibson, Robert, at Kingston in Jamaica, a native of Scotland, and a 
resident of this Borough more than 30 years... 

Gilbert, Reynear 

Gilliat, Thomas, in Richmond... 

Gillies, William, in Petersburg 

Girardin, Mrs., and child 

Glenn, Mrs., wife of Thomas Glenn 

Godwin, Dr. Burgh, at his residence in Nansemond. 

Godwin, Mrs, Clotilda, in Nansemond wnt 

Goff, Fanny 

Goodman, Jethro, of Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Goodson, Fielding W. 

Gordon, Miss I. Carr 

Goulding, Mrs. Ann, wife of Daniel Goulding 

Granbery, George, son of John Granbery, lost at sea 

Granbery, John, lost at sea 

Gray, George Lewis, at the Island of St. Helena, 
formerly editor of this - 

Green, Miss 

Greenhow, Robert 

Griffin, Lady C.[hristiana}, consort of the Hon. Cyrus Griffin 

Griffin, Dr. Corbin, at York Town 

Griffin, the Hon. Cyrus, at York, Judge of the U. S. Court 
for the District of Virginia 

Griffin, Dr. Larkin, of the U. S. Navy ! 

Griffin, Llewellyn, grandson of Dr. Corbin Griffin, and only son 
of Maj. Thomas Griffin 

Griffin, Patsey ...... 

Griffin, Col. Samuel, in New York, of Virginia ..... 

Grigsby, the Rev. Benjamin, minister of the Pye church 
of this place 

Griswold, [Roger,] Governor of Connecticut 

Gwathmey, Lucy 


Habersham, Col. Joseph, in Georgia 
Haldane, Mrs. Elizabeth, in Petersburg 
Haldane, John 
Hall, Mrs. Martha, relict of Dr. Isaac Hall, of Petersburg 
Halliday, Mrs. Ann, wife of Thomas Halliday... 
Halstead, Lattimer, at his residence in Norfolk County 
Hancock, John, in Princess Anne County, for many years 
a magistrate of that County 
Harper, Andrew, a native of Aberdeen, Scotland 
Harris, Thomas H., in Camden County, N. C., 
a native of Bristol, England 


May 7, 1816 
June 8, 1810 
July 11, 1810 
Dec. 18, 1813 
Dec. 30, 1811 
July 18, 1810 
April 9, 1810 
Jan. 23, 1810 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 6, 1814 
Nov. 28, 1815 
Sept. 29, 1804 
Sept. 24, 1814 
Sept. 5, 1816 
Sept. 5, 1816 


June 3, 1808 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct. 19, 1807 
Oct, 6, 1813 


Dec. 17, 1810 
Nov. 2, 1814 


Oct. 6, 1813 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 10, 1810 


Oct. 8, 1810 
Nov. 4, 1812 
Dec. 30, 1811 


Dec. 5, 1815 
Nov. 16, 1815 
March 26, 1816 
July 28, 1813 
Jan. 30, 1807 
Aug. 4, 1813 


Feb. 26, 1814 
July 29, 1811 


Jan. 30, 1807 
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Harrison, Benjamin, at Brandon in the County of Prince George 


Harvey, Juliana 

Harvey, Lewis 

Harvie, John, of Richmond 

Hayes, Mrs. Eliza, consort of Joseph Hayes 

Hayes, Thomas, son of Joseph Hayes, in Dinwiddie County, 
of this place 

Haynes, Mrs. Elizabeth, in Princess Anne County 

Haynes, Maj. Erasmus, at Kempsville, Princess Anne County, 
of this place 

Haynes, Capt. Thomas J. 

Heerman, Mrs. Charity, at her farm in Princess Anne County, 
of this Borough 

Heerman, Dr. Frederick, at Balltown Springs, of this Borough 

Henop, Daniel 

Henop, Mrs. Elizabeth, consort of John W. Henop 

Henry, John, at York, of Richmond 

Herbert, Capt. Edward 

Herbert, James, of Norfolk County 

Heron, Mrs. 

Hewes, Abraham, at Alexandris 

Hill, William, of Liverpool 

Hodge, Mrs. Sarah, in Smithfield 

Hodges, Mrs., consort of John Hodges, of Hodges Ferry 

Hodges, Mrs. Maria, consort of William Hodges 

Holladay, John, in Nansemond, at “Mt. Pickney” 

Holmes, Dr. Robert, of Petersburg, on board the ship Bordeaux 

Holt, Rowland, of Surry 

Hughes, William 

Hunter, Ariana 

Hunter, Robert B., surgeon's mate of the Hospital 

Hunter, Mrs. Sally, wife of Dr. Edward R. Hunter, 
at “Piney Pleasant,” Nansemond County 

Hutchings, Mrs, Ann 


Jacob, Col. Robert, of Northampton County 
Jacobs, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Jacobs 
Jacobs, Joseph 
Jennings, Mrs. Sarah 
Jerrod, Mrs. 
Johnson, Betsey 
Johnson, Mrs. Jane 
Johnston, Captain Richard, of the brig White Haven 
Johnston, Samuel, at his seat “Skewarkey,” 
formerly Governor of North Carolina 


Aug. 12, 1807 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 15, 1807 
Jan. 3, 1812 
March 15, 1811 


Aug. 17, 1814 
Oct. 14, 1808 


Dec. 2, 1811 
Jan. 3, 1812 


June 9, 1813 
Aug. 10, 1807 
March 30, 1814 
July 31, 1811 
Aug. 26, 1807 
Nov. 16, 1814 
Oct. 1, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Nov. 4, 1805 
May 13, 1808 
Oct. 9, 1813 
March 16, 1814 
June 5, 1807 
April 23, 1814 
June 20, 1810 
Feb. 11, 1815 
Jan. 13, 1809 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 6, 1814 


Jan. 28, 1811 
Nov. 17, 1813 


July 13, 1808 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Sept. 16, 1808 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct, 21, 1815 
June 13, 1806 


Aug. 22, 1816 
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Johnston, William ............ 
Jones, Ebenezer, of Massachusetts, suddenly at Portsmouth, Virginia 
Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth, consort of Paul G. G. _— 
in Powhatan County, of Cartersville 
Jones, Thomas, at “Pembroke,” near Hampton 
Jordan, Augustus C. 
Jordan, Robert, in Nansemond 
Judah, child of Barak Judah ... 


Kaltesein, Capt. Michael, at Charleston, Commander 
of Fort Johnson. 

Keele, Capt. Robert. 

Keighly, Frederick 

Kelly, Mrs., wife of George Kelly 


Kemp, Col. Peter, in Richmond ....... 
Kerr, George, at Charleston, formerly of this place 
Kerrison, William Peter, infant, at Portsmouth 
Keyser, Lt. Peter, at Craney Island, of the 38th Regt. 
of U. S. Infantry 
King, Charles, son of Miles King 
King, Mrs. Frances P., wife of Miles King 
King, Miles 
Knox, Maj. Henry, at Boston, Vice-President of the Cincinnati 
Knox, William, in Petersburg ... 
Krafts, William, Lt. in the Navy of the Batocien Republic... 


Lacy, the Rev. Michael, Pastor of the Roman Catholic Church 

for many years 
La forest, Mrs., of Wythe County 
Laird, William 
Lambert, Capt. Jonathan, near Tristan d Acuna. formerly of Salem 
Latimer, Capt. James, in Elizabeth City ny at “Mill Creek” 
Lawrence, Capt. James A. 


Lawrence, John 

Lawson, Dr. Anthony, in Southampton County 

Lawson, Col. Thomas, in New Orleans, formerly a resident 
of this place 

Lecroix, Thomas 

Lee, Richard Evers, one of the aldermen of this Borough, and President 
of the Branch Bank of Virginia in this place 

Lee, Mrs., wife of Richard E. Lee 

Lee, Richard H. 

Leftwich, Lt., of the Bedford Artillery, at Fort Norfolk 

Leigh, Dr. William, of Portsmouth 


May 17, 1811 


March 7, 1806 
March 21, 1810 
March 23, 1810 

Feb. 26, 1810 
Dec. 30, 1811 


Nov. 13, 1807 
6, 1812 
Sept. 9, 1811 
April 4, 1810 
July 27, 1812 
July 27, 1814 

Oct. 2, 1813 


Oct. 5, 1814 
Aug. 20, 1806 
Oct. 8, 1806 
June 22, 1814 
Nov. 14, 1806 
March 30, 1812 
Oct. 2, 1805 


_March 1, 1815 


30, 1811 


Sept. 2, 1811 
Aug. 28, 1813 

July 7, 1813 
Dec. 29, 1814 
Jan. 18, 1810 


Nov. 27, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 


June 11, 1813 
July 18, 1808 
Oct. 14, 1815 


Sept. 16, 1812 
Dec. 15, 1809 
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Lennon, Hugh, at Kingsport in Jamaica 
Leslie, Mrs. . 
— Major Thomas, of the Sweet Springs 
Lewis, Thomas, at his seat “Belle Farm” in Gloucester County, 

Colonel of the 4th Regt. of Virginia Artillery 
Lightfoot, Henry Beskin, died in Richmond, of the Island of Antigua 
Lincoln, Maj. Gen. Benjamin, at Boston, late Collector of the 

Port of Boston and Charlestown... 
Lindsay, Adam 
Littlepage, Miss : 
Livingston, Mrs. Anne 
Livingston, Capt. John, of this Borough, on Board the ship Portia 
Love, Alexander, at Richmond, of Norfolk County 

Lovett, John 

Loyall, George, for many years 0 one of the aldermen of this Borough 
Loyall, Mrs., consort of George Loyall. 


Loyall, Paul 
Lucas, Capt. Edmund, in Petersburg, of Greensville; late commander 


of the detachment of Virginia militia, at Norfolk 

Ludlow, Lt. Augustus C. 

Lyle, James, of the Town of Manchester... 

Lyles, Mrs. Anne, in Alexandria, wife of William Henry Lyles, 
of that town, daughter of William Lowry, of Baltimore 

Lyon, Dr. James, of Northampton County........... 

Lyons, the Hon. Peter, in Hanover County, President of the 
Court of Appeals of this Commonwealth 


M'Causland, Miss Emily Jane, Baltimore, daughter of 
Marcus M'Causland 

M’Clurg, Walter, at Fincastle, iia son of Dr. James M’'Clurg, 
of Richmond 

M'Credie, John 

McDonald, Robert 

M’Dougal, Miss Maria 

MacGill, Nathan 

McIntosh, Robert, in Surry 

M'Kenzie, William, at his seat near Plymouth, N. C. 

MacRae, Mrs., consort of Colin MacRae, of Manchester, 
on board the ship Indian Chief 

Macallister, Capt. David, of the Ancient Artillery 

Madison, the Rt. Rev. James, at Williamsburg, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia 

Maitland, Mrs. Susan, at Petersburg, wife of Robert Maitland, 
of this place 
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Dec. 27, 1806 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct. 6, 1804 


Nov. 25, 1805 
Nov. 1, 1805 


May 18, 1810 
Oct. 17, 1810 
Jan. 3, 1812 
Sept. 16, 1808 
Dec. 2, 1811 
June 19, 1813 
June 8, 1814 
April 30, 1810 
Nov. 21, 1808 
Feb. 2, 1807 


Dec. 9, 1812 
Aug. 28, 1813 
Jan. 31, 1812 


Dec. 3, 1804 
Dec. 4, 1811 


Aug. 7, 1809 


March 20, 1811 


Aug. 25, 1809 
Feb. 23, 1807 


June 29, 1807 
Oct. 19, 1814 
Aug. 3, 1814 
Feb. 25, 1815 
Oct. 8, 1810 


Oct. 12, 1815 
Dec. 28, 1810 


March 13, 1812 


July 13, 1812 
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Marchant, Jordan, Justice of the Peace for the County 

Marks, Mrs. Cyprian, wife of Mordecai Marks 

Marsden, John G. hake 

Marsh, Samuel ........... 

Marshall, Almerine, of Wythe County 

Marshall, William, in Richmond _. 

Massey, Lt. of the U.S. Marine Corps... 

Mathews, Gen. Thomas, Member of the Convention of 1788, 
delegate to the Assembly 

Maund, Robert C., of anand funeral from Fort Norfolk 

Maupin, Mrs. Ann B., wife of Dr. George Washington — 
and daughter of James Young ........ 

Maxwell, Miss Helen, at the home of Thomes Talbot 
on Tanner's Creek 

Maxwell, Mrs. Olivia Ann, wife of Capt. John Maxwell 

Mayo, Louisa 

Mazzie, Philip, at Pisa in Tuscany 

Merritt, the Rev. Levy, in Nansemond, Minister of the 
Methodist Church of Portsmouth 

Metcalf, Anthony 

Milhado, Mrs., wife of David Milhado, in Princess Anne ¢ County 

Milhado, Mrs. Mary 

Miller, Capt. Willis, of Gosport, at Nova Scotia 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, at Bermuda 

Mitchell, James 

Moore, James, a native of the Isle of Man 

Moore, Robert 

Morgan, Mrs. Ann, consort of Jacob Morgan, daughter 
of Jonah Thompson, in Alexandria 


Nov. 11, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
April 21, 1809 
Nov. 30, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 
June 4, 1816 
Feb. 10, 1812 


Feb. 21, 1812 
Aug. 1, 1816 


Aug. 22, 1806 


July 20, 1816 
July 14, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 
June 25, 1816 


July 31, 1813 
Sept. 8, 1813 


Nov. 23, 1814 
Oct. 23, 1809 
June o, 1815 

March 28, 1806 

May 23, 1808 

July 24, 1813 
July 1, 1807 


July 11, 1816 


Morgan, George, at Bermuda, for many years Secretary to the Consulate 


of his Britannick Majesty for the State of Virginia 
Morris, Robert, at Philadelphia 
Moseley, Alexander 
Moseley, Col. Edward H., at Newtown, Princess Anne ays 
Clerk of that County 
Moseley, Mrs. Eliza, consort of Burwell B. Moseley 
Moseley, Capt. Hillary 
Moseley, Gen. William, at Fincastle, Treasurer of the State 
Moss, Mrs. 
Moultrie, Maj. Gen. William, at Charleston, S. C. 
Muckelston, John 
Mutter, Mrs. [Lucinda], wife of John Mutter, of Richmond 


Nelson, Miss Maria 
Nestor, George, in Princess Anne County 


Jan. 29, 1811 
May 20, 1806 
April 7, 1806 


Feb. 5, 1814 
Nov. 9, 1815 
April 21, 1813 
Oct. 8, 1808 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Oct. 9, 1805 
Aug. 31, 1807 
Oct. 26, 1814 


Dec. 30, 1811 
March 11, 1811 
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Newton, Thomas, Sr., Collector of this Port 


Newton, Mrs. Thomas, wife of the Hon. Themes Newton, Jr. 


Niemeyer, Mrs., consort of John C. Niemeyer 


Nimmo, John, in Princess Anne County, son of James Nimmo, 


of this Borough 

Nixon, John, at Philadelphia, President of the 
Bank of North America 

Noble, James 

Noblet, Mrs., consort of John Noblet 

Norris, John 

Nuttal, a carpenter 


Sept. 11, 1807 
May 15, 1805 


Sept. 28, 1812 


Jan. 15, 1818 


Jan. 9, 1809 


June 1, 1810 


March 18, 1812 


Nov. 10, 1813 
Dec. 30, 1811 


O'Connor, Mrs. Eliza, consort of James O'Connor, editor of this paper June 14, 1811 


Oldner, Capt. Joshua 


Oliphant, Robert, cashier of the Office of Discounts and Deposit 


of the late Bank of the United States 


Nov. 26, 1814 


May 15, 1812 


Olonne, Lt. William F., of the Artillery, from King and Queen County Dec. 30, 1813 


Orne, Joshua, of Marblehead, at Bordeaux 


Page, Miss Elizabeth 
Page, Miss Mary 


Page, Octavius, at Boston, son of the late Governor of Virginia 


Parker, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Copeland Parker 


Parker, Col. Josiah, at his seat in the Isle of Wight, many years a 


representative in Congress from this district 
Patrick, Mrs. Margaret, relict William Patrick of Smithfield 
Patterson, Mrs. 
Patterson, Mrs. Anne, relict David Patterson 
Patterson, David 
Patterson, Mrs. Janet 
Patterson, John, Jr., at his father’s seat in Mathews County 
Patterson, Miss Nancy 
Pennock, Mrs, Ann, wife of William Pennock 
Pennock, William 
Phillips, Midshipman 
Phillips, Thomas F., at his seat near Hampton 
Pickett, Mrs. 
Pigot, Captain Ralph 
Pitt, Edmond, in Chuckatuck, in the County of Nansemond 
Pleasants, Richard S., in Williamsburg 
Pleasants, Samuel, Jr., editor of the Virginia Argus 

and Printer to the Commonwealth 
Plume, William 
Poe, Mrs. [Elizabeth], of the Virginia Theatre 
Poindexter, Warren Ashley, at Williamsburg 


March 17, 1806 


Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
June 16, 1813 
Feb. 27, 1807 


March 19, 1810 


Oct. 12, 1810 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Aug. 13, 1810 
Sept. 21, 1808 
Feb. 23, 1810 
Nov. 27, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Jan. 14, 1807 
May 9, 1816 
April 17, 1813 
Nov. 13, 1807 

Jan. 3, 1812 
Sept. 7, 1815 
Oct. 12, 1815 
July 18, 1806 


Oct. 8, 1814 
Feb. 23, 1807 
Dec. 16, 1811 

Oct. 7, 1811 
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Pollard, Benjamin, at Baltimore, for years a rahonre em citizen 
of this Borough 

Pollard, Charles Robert 

Pollok, Allan, at “Chelsea” near Richmond 

Pollok, Robert, in Petersburg, of that town 

Potter, Capt. Charles 

Precious, Capt. Matthew, of this Port, at St. Domingo. 

Price, Mrs. Catherine, consort of the Rev. James Price... 

Price, Capt. John W. H., of the Swedish schooner Robert. 

Proby, Minson, at Hampton 

Proby, Paul 

Prosser, John, of Richmond 

Proudfit, John 

Provoost, the Rt. Rev. Samuel, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York * 


Raincock, Christopher, in Princess Anne erence formerly 
of this Borough 

Raincock, William 

Raine, Dr. George, of Prince Edward County, s surgeon's s mate to 
Col. Ready’'s Artillery Regiment... 

Ramsay, Mrs, Mary 

Randolph, Edmund, in the county of Frederick 

Randolph, Francis E. 

Randolph, Ryland 

Raphael, Charlotte, daughter of Solomon — 

Read, Dr. John, Sr. 

Reading, Capt. Augustus, on board Sd i 

Rease, David 

Rhodes, Thomas, a native of Ireland 

Riddick, Lemuel, at Suffolk, one of the representatives to the 
General Assembly for the county of Nansemond 


Robb, William, at Baltimore, a native of Scotland 
Roberts, Edward im 
Roberts, Mrs. Eliza, consort of Edward Roberts, of Norfolk County 
Robinson, John, of Philadelphia, in Fredericksburg... 
Robinson, Mrs., consort of Merritt M. Robinson of this place, 
at John Bowdoin’s in Surry 
Rozier, Jean Baptiste 
Russell, Alexander, at New York 
Russell, Capt. George W., late of the U. S. Artillery 


Sargeant, William Hill, native of England, at his seat on 
James River in Surry County 


Nov. 11, 1807 
June 16, 1813 

Feb. 6, 1816 
May 22, 1811 
Dec. 19, 1806 


..Sept. 10, 1810 


Nov. 4, 1807 
Feb. 10, 1813 
Dec. 28, 1807 
June 18, 1814 
Nov. 2, 1810 


| Sept. 23, 1812 
Sept. 14, 1815 


.. July 14, 1809 
_..May 1, 1809 


Oct. 9, 1813 
May g, 1808 
Sept. 22, 1813 
12, 1814 
_ Oct. 21, 1815 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Feb. 11, 1805 
Oct. 7, 1811 
March 13, 1813 
May 12, 1813 


Feb. 22, 1811 
March 4, 1811 
Aug. 14, 1804 
Jan. 27, 1816 
Aug. 12, 1811 
Jan. 15, 1813 


June 19, 1813 
Jan. 3, 1812 
April 29, 1811 
Nov. 6, 1815 


Nov. 4, 1811 
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Satchell, Charles S., Northampton County Oct. 30, 1805 
Saunders, Major John, at Fort Nelson, Commandant of this Post March 17, 1810 
Saunders, Lewis, Naval officer of this port Dec. 8, 1809 
Savage, Col. Littleton, in Northampton, formerly clerk 

of Accomack Court Jan. 16, 1805 
Scallion, William Sept. 7, 1814 
Scarborough, Edward K., in Accomack County Oct. 2, 1807 
Scott, Major Joseph, at Richmond, Marshal for the District of Virginia Dee. 7, 1810 
Scott, Miss M., at Great Bridge Sept. 7, 1808 
Scute, Dr., at Portsmouth July 18, 1810 
Shee, Capt. John, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia Aug. 13, 1808 
Shirley, Capt. Ambrose , March 25, 1807 
Shore, Miss Jane, at “Violet Bank,” the residence of Henry Haxall near 

Petersburg, the daughter of the late Thomas Shore Aug, 30, 1811 
Shore, Dr. John, at his seat in Nottoway County, Collector of this Port Nov. 4, 1811 
Shuster, George Oct. 19, 1814 
Shuster, Mrs., consort of Jacob Shuster Aug. 21, 1813 
Simmons, Mrs. Mary April 8, 1812 
Slaughter, Dr. Augustine, formerly an eminent practitioner of Medicine 

in this place and in Portsmouth Dec. 14, 1814 
Smith, Mrs. Ann, consort of Larkin Smith, Collector of this Port Dec. 21, 1812 
Smith, Lt. Benjamin, on board the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake Oct. 14, 1807 
Smith, Capt. Daniel T., of Beverley, Mass. April 26, 1811 
Smith, George W., Governor of Virginia Dec. 30, 1811 
Smith, John, in Philadelphia, Post Captain in the Navy and 

Commander of the Franklin Aug. 12, 1815 
Smith, Larkin, at Fredericksburg, Collector of this Port Oct. 2, 1813 
Smith, Robert, of Princess Anne March 14, 1810 
Smith, Samuel July 18, 1810 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah, consort of Maj. Walter Smith of this town, and the 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman of Baltimore Sept. 22, 1809 
Smith. William Laughton, at Charleston, formerly a representative 

in Congress Jan. 4, 1813 
Southall, Mrs. Mary, Consort of Dr. Southall of Smithfield Nov. 4, 1812 
Southcombe, Capt. J. P., on board His Majesty's frigate Belvidere, 

late of the schooner Lottery, of Baltimore Feb. 17, 1813 
Southgate, Mrs. Frances B., consort of John Southgate, at Martinsburg Sept. 14, 1808 
Southgate, Sarah Eliza, at Yorktown, daughter of John Southgate Oct. 4, 1804 
Southgate, William, son of Wright Southgate Dec. 30, 1811 
Stanford, the Hon. Richard, at Washington, a representative 

from North Carolina April 16, 1816 
Stannard, Edward Carter, Editor of the Spirit of Seventy Six, 

at Leesburg Dec. 17, 1810 


\ 
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Stark, Dr. Bolling, at the seat of William Newsum, 
in Princess Anne County 

Starke, Ann, daughter of Dr. William Starke 

Stearns, David, of the House of Fisk and Stearns 

Steede, Capt. Solomon 


in the Bahama Islands, from whence he arrived a few days ago 

Stevenson, Elizabeth 

Stoddert, Benjamin, at Bladensburg, Md. 

Stone, John Hoskins, at Annapolis 

Stone, Simon, in Princess Anne County 

Stowe, Willis R., of Bermuda, only brother of Mrs. Granberry, 
lost at sea 

Stratton, John 

Street, Mrs, Margaret, on board Palmer's Packet, on her passage 
to Richmond, late of this Borough 

Stringer, Mrs. Sally, consort of Hillary Stringer, and daughter of 
George Parker of Northampton County 

Sullivan, James, Governor of Massachusetts 

Sully, Matthew, Jr., at Augusta, Ga., formerly of the 
Charleston Theatre 


Tabb, Mrs., wife of Philip Tabb, in Gloucester 

Talbot, Mrs,, wife of Kedah Talbot, of Norfolk County 

Talpier, Tager, in Germany, 120 years old 

Tarbell, Capt. Joseph, at Washington, a post Capt. 
in the Navy of the U. S. 

Taylor, Mrs. Ann F., consort of F. S. Taylor, and daughter of the 
late Maj. Lindsay, Collector of this port 

Taylor, Dr. James, Sr. 

Taylor, Miss Jane, daughter of Robert Taylor, Sr. 

Taylor, John, aged 10 years, son of Richard Taylor 

Taylor, Maj. Lewis L., of the 20th U. S. Infantry 

Taylor, Mrs. Lucy, consort of Nathaniel Taylor, in York Town, 
of that place 

Tazewell, Lyttleton, at Williamsburg 

Thomas, Mrs. Frances 

Thomas, James, in Tatnal County, Ga., aged 134 years 

Thomas, John Hanson, at Frederick Town, Md. 

Thompson, Mrs, Mary, consort of James Thompson 

Thompson, William, at his seat “Little England,” near Hampton, 
formerly of this place 

Thomson, James 

Thomson, William, at Staunton, Deputy Collector of this port 

Thomson, Mrs., wife of William Thomson, Deputy Collector 


July 9, 1810 

April 4, 1808 
Aug. 9, 1804 
March 30, 1810 
Stephen, Dr., Registrar of his Britannick Majesty's Court of Vice Admiralty 


Oct. 2, 1807 
Dec. 30, 1811 
Dec. 30, 1813 
Oct. 20, 1804 

July 6, 1816 


Sept. 5, 1516 
Oct. 29, 1814 


Aug. 14, 1813 


April 5, 1815 
Sept. 14, 1808 


April 22, 1812 


Sept. 28, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1813 
Nov. 4, 1804 


Dec. 2, 1815 


Aug. 19, 1811 
Nov. 16, 1814 
Oct. 29, 1814 
June 26, 1809 
Sept. 24, 1814 


July 17, 1809 
Nov. 23, 1815 
June 9, 1809 
Dec. 17, 1804 
May 15, 1815 
Oct. 24, 1808 


Feb. 2, 1808 
Oct, 2, 1812 
Oct. 23, 1812 
June 18, 1810 
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Thorburn, Mrs. Martha, consort of James Thorburn Jan. 4, 1808 
Tinkham, Capt. Spencer, of Wiscassett Jan. 4, 1808 
Tippling, Capt. Erasmus H. April 14, 1815 
Toy, Richard Nov. 2, 1814 
Triste, Hore Browse, at New Orleans, Collector of that port Oct. 16, 1804 
Trouin, Cecelia Dec. 30, 1811 
Trouin, Sophia Dec. 30, 1811 
Trumbull, [Johathan,} Governor of Connecticut Aug. 19, 1809 
Tucker, Mrs. Ann, wife of James Tucker Feb. 6, 1805 
Tucker, Miss Elizabeth Dec. 10, 1804 
Tucker, Henry, lately at Bermuda, President and Treasurer 

of that Colony March 28, 1808 
Tucker, Mrs., in Bermuda, wife of James Tucker of this place Feb. 11, 1807 
Tufts, Capt. Timothy, at St. Jago de Cuba, late commander 

of the ship Elizabeth, of Baltimore July 17, 1809 
Tyler, John, at his seat in Charles City County, Judge of the 

Federal Court, Virginia District Jan. 15, 1813 
Tyler, Samuel, Judge of the Chancery Court for the 

Williamsburg District March 25, 1812 


Upshur, Littleton, of Northampton County Aug. 28, 1811 


Vanconcellos, Miss Rita Sept. 7, 1814 
Vaughan, Mrs. Susan B., wife of James Vaughan, in Portsmouth Nov. 2, 1814 
Vaughan, William, many years an alderman of this Borough Nov. 13, 1811 
Vaughan, Mrs., relict of William Vaughan April 22, 1812 
Venable, Abraham, President of the Bank Dec. 30, 1811 
Vickery, Mrs. Catherine, consort of Capt. Samuel Vickery April 2, 1814 
Vickery, Capt. Eli, at Old Point Comfort July 21, 1809 


Waddey, Daniel R. May 27, 1812 
Waddey, John R., of the County of Northampton April 3, 1815 
Waddey, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Edward S. Waddey Sept. 23, 1812 
Waddy, Miss Elizabeth July 23, 1806 
Wade, Jane Dec, 30, 1811 
Waldon, James Dec. 30, 1811 
Walke, Anthony, Sr., of Princess Anne Aug. 17, 1814 
Walker, Bolling, of the County of Dinwiddie Nov. 19, 1814 
Walker, Bolling Minford, of the County of Dinwiddie Nov. 23, 1814 
Walker, Jacob, a native of Mass., formerly of this place Nov. 17, 1809 
Wanton, Edward Dec. 30, 1811 
Warren, James B. Feb. 1, 1815 
Waugh, James, a native of Ireland, near Great Bridge April 21, 1813 
Webb, Kedar, in Nansemond County Oct. 8, 1814 
Webb, Miss Mary, daughter of Capt. George Webb Sept. 14, 1814 
Webb, Mrs. Sarah, relict of James Webb, of Norfolk County June 22, 1814 
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Welch, John, nephew, of Sir A. Pigott, late of England... 


Dee. 30, 1811 


West, Delaware, of the house of John and Delaware West of this place. Jan. 18, 1810 
West, Mrs. Margaret, formerly of the Virginia Company of Comedians, 


and late proprietor of the Norfolk Theatre 

Whitehead, the Rev. James, Minister of Christ Church, Baltimore, 
died in Baltimore 

Whitehurst, Dennis, of Princess Anne County 

Whitlock, Mary 

Whittle, Hanse, a native of Ireland. Died at Alexandria, 
on September 22nd 

Wigginton, Seth B., at New York 

Wilkinson, Mrs. Ann, wife of Gen’]. Wilkinson, at New Orleans 

Wilkinson, William, at his seat in Nansemond 

Willett, Charles, one of the late proprietors of the Norfolk Herald 

Williams, Brig. Gen. Jonathan, at Philadelphia 

Williamson, Mrs. Sarah, wife of John 

Williamson, Mrs., wife of Thomas Williamson 

Willock, Thomas, second son of Thomas Willock, of this place 

Willock, Mrs., wife of Thomas Willock 

Wilson, Mrs. Alice 

Wilson, Mrs. Ann Maria, wife of Robert S. Wilson 

Wilson, Miss Harriet 

Wilson, Mrs, Mary B., wife of George Wilson 

Wilson, Mrs. Thomas 

Wiseham, Richard 

Wiseham, William, in the County of Gloucester 

Wood, James, a member of the Executive Council, member of the 
Sons of the Cincinnati 

Wood, William, at Baltimore, late His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for Maryland 

Wormley, Ralph, of “Rosegill” 

Wright, Thomas, at Hilton, near Wilmington, N. C. 

Wright, Mrs. S., wife of Thomas, formerly of this Borough, 
died at Williamsburg 

Wythe, George, Chancellor of this State 


Yates, Charles, at Fredericksburg 
Young, Mrs. Eliza, consort of James Young 


June 6, 1810 


Sept. 5, 1808 
July 27, 1814 
Dec. 30, 1811 


Sept. 26, 1806 
Oct. 4, 1805 
April 1, 1807 
Oct. 5, 1807 
Sept. 4, 1807 
May 24, 1815 

March 16, 1814 
April 6, 1807 
March 13, 1811 
July 6, 1814 

Sept. 19, 1808 

Sept. 14, 1816 

Nov. 17, 1813 

April 11, 1808 
Dec. 30, 1811 

March 5, 1806 
Aug. 5, 1805 


June 23, 1813 


Oct. 16, 1812 
Feb. 5, 1806 
June 12, 1813 


Feb. 23, 1807 
June 6, 1806 
June 14, 1806 


June 23, 1809 
Aug. 12, 1811 


NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


GEORGE ROSENBERGER OF ROCKINGHAM COUNTY -— The publication, 
in the January 1955 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, of the 
genealogical article, “Erasmus Rosenberger of Shenandoah County and his German 
Origins,” has brought me several inquiries concerning the origins of the contemporary 
of Erasmus Rosenberger in the Shenandoah Valley, George Rosenberger. 

Of George Rosenberger, who lived in the late eighteenth century in Shenandoah 
County and in Rockingham County in what later became Page County, and of his 
family, some information has been assembled elsewhere.! He may or may not have been 
the George Ludwig Rosenberger who was one of the signers of the Petition of the Free- 
holders of Berkeley County to the Virginia Convention of 1775 protesting “a most 
daring and violent attack upon their Liberty of Suffrage at a time when the publick 
Voice in all matters referred to them ought to be collected in a most free, open and 
unbiassed manner.” 

The late Arthur Russell Rosenberger (1857-1945), of “Rosendale” and Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, a descendant of George Rosenberger, identified him as the George 
Rosenberger of Pennsylvania who was a member of the Sixth Company, Third 
Battalion, Cumberland County Militia, later Pennsylvania State Regiment of Foot. 

The present writer has not established the pre-Virginia history of George Rosenberger 
of Rockingham County. What may be a rewarding line of investigation, however, was 
suggested by a letter received in April 1951 from his descendant, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rosenberger Gottwals, who, after supplying family data, wrote that a family tradition 
in regard to the immigrant ancestor of this line was “that his name was John Peter 
Rosenberger.” 

This tradition may quite possibly prove to have a basis in fact. Hans Peter Rosen 
berger is mentioned, but his family is not recorded, in the most extensive published 
genealogy of the Rosenberger family in Pennsylvania.» The records of German 
settlers coming through the port of Philadelphia show that Hans Peter Rosenberger 
(spelled on the ship lists as Rousenberger and Rassenberger) came to America on the 
ship Friendship, from Rotterdam, in September 1738.4 The records of Christ Lutheran 


1Francis Coleman Rosenberger, Some Notes on the Rosenberger Family in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 1729-1950 (Richmond: Printed for private circulation by the William Byrd Press, 1950), 

33°36. 
PP inia a Papers, Petition of Freeholders of Berkeley County to the Convention, 
1775, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XIII (April 1906), 412-415. 

3A. J. Fretz, A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Henry Rosenberger of Franconia, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, Together With Historical and Biographical Sketches (Milton, 
New J , 1906), p. 13. 

‘Ralph Beaver Strassburger and William John Hinke, Pennsylvania German Pioneers: A Pub 
lication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia from 1727 to i808 (Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania German Society, 1934), I, 228, 230; II, 234, 246. 
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Church, Tulpehocken, Berks County, Pennsylvania, show the baptism of a son of 
John Peter Rosenberger and his wife Maria in 1745. 

A search for the origins of George Rosenberger of Rockingham County, Virginia, 
might well include a search for records of the family of John Peter Rosenberger of 
Pennsylvania. — Francis Coleman Rosenberger. 


LEE HOUSE CLOSED DURING AUGUST — The Lee House including the 
library and the gallery of the Virginia Historical Society will be closed from August 1 
to September 5, 1955, inclusive. 


CORRECTION — Due to an error in printing on page 232 of the April 1955 issue 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the Chairman of the Battle Abbey 
Committee is represented as reporting the gift of the uniform of General J. E. B. Stuart 
from his grandmother. We apologize and hasten to correct this obviously impossible 
statement. The Virginia Historical Society is much indebted to Mrs. A. J. Davis, 
General Stuart's granddaughter, for the gift of his uniform. 


CORRECTION — Many readers have called attention to the fact that the surname of 
Arthur A. Morson is misspelled Morison throughout the article on, “James A. Seddon, 
A Southern Prototype,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII (April 
1955), 123-150. 


QUERIES 


DANIEL ALLEN — I would like to have information concerning the father and the 
wife of Daniel Allen (ca. 1675-17...) of New Kent County. A son, James Allen 
(d. 1771) of St. Paul’s Parish, married Anne, daughter of Thomas Anderson (d. 1758) 
of Albemarle County. A daughter, Elizabeth, married first Robert Cobbs of York 
County and second Samuel Welbon of Chesterfield County. Tradition has it that 
Daniel Allen married a Rebecca Richardson. A Benjamin Richardson was tobacco 
teller with Daniel Allen (Chamberlaine, ed., The Vestry Book of Blisland [Blissland] 
Parish, 1721-1786 [Richmond, 1935]). James Allen was of the same parish as John 
and Turner Richardson. — Mrs, Melvin Roberts, Russell Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


 SAbstracted by Mrs. Chester E. Shirk, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


— 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Colonial Caroline: A History of Caroline County, Virginia. By T. E. Campset. 
Richmond: The Dietz Press, Incorporated, 1954. xvi, 561 pp. $10.00. 


Tus is a history of Caroline County through 1781. The volume is divided into two 
almost equal parts, the first being a chronology of events, interspersed with descrip 
tions of local institutions, the second dealing largely with tabulated information con 
cerning individual people, it, too, containing valuable information on county institu- 
tions, The first part begins with the earliest known information concerning the Indians 
of the county; then deals with the explorers and earliest settlers, the growth of the 
county during the eighteenth century, the plagues, the tobacco problems, the election 
contests, the growth of the dissenters, the impact of the French and Indian War, the 
economic strains culminating in the Robinson affair, and the political and military 
activities incident to the Revolution. The author has done what is so rarely done in 
county histories: he has made the people come alive. He is constantly searching for 
the motives of men and does not hesitate to state them. Certainly he cannot be 
accused of soft-pedalling any information which he deemed pertinent, however much 
that may seem to reflect upon individuals. The style of the author is light and flowing, 
and despite the large amount of historical matter, is very readable. 

The second portion of the book, entitled “The People,” summarizes the author's 
thoroughgoing search of the Order Books of Caroline for the names of the people 
who came before its court; and it covers almost every classification imaginable: 
patentees of lands and those who acquired land by other methods; lists of the various 
ofhceholders, both civil and military; the names of merchants, traders, factors, and 
clerks in the mercantile houses, retail dealers, peddlers, grist mill operators, artisans, 
money lenders, tavern keepers, gamblers, adulterers, bastards, physicians, felons, mem- 
bers of the Masonic Lodge, executors and administrators of estates, guardians and 
wards, etc. It also contains information on the money in use, tobacco crops, tobacco 
warehouses, tobacco prices, with observations on education, welfare, industry and 
other matters of interest to the people of the county. One who has some familiarity 
with the Order Books of Caroline County will be impressed with the fact that the 
author has missed little, if anything, in his gleanings from his principle source. A 
student of history will regret the lack of a bibliography and that reference in the text 
to the sources are so sparingly given. There are conclusions here and there with 
which this review disagrees. An instance is a suggestion that in his old age the elder 
Woodford became too familiar with his female servants. This reviewer can remember 
only one reference in the Order Books on the subject, and there the Court entered 
an order requiring Woodford to “use her better in future.” There is nothing to 
indicate the reason for her complaint. 

This is certainly a first-rate county history and although the author could have 
covered no more in the space he has allotted himself, it is a pity that there is not some 
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left for an account of John Taylor and his period, particularly the arguments and 
debates that lead up to the Ratification Convention of 1788 and the county's con- 
tribution to state and federal politics through the first decade or two of the nineteenth 
century. When an author turns out a fine book, his readers are always hopeful that 
there will be another, and anyone who reads Mr, Campbell's history will hope that 
he may find time to do another volume that will carry the story of Caroline County 


on for at least another quarter of a century. 


Davi J. Mays 


Richmond, Virginia 


Children's Books in England and America in the Seventeenth Century: A History and 
a Checklist, Together with The Young Christian's Library, the First Printed 
Catalogue of Books for Children. By Witttam Stoane. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1955. 251 pp. $5.00. 


Wii11aM Stoane, a native of Scotland, is now teaching English literature in Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. His book is the result of years of research in a 
neglected branch of English literature, that of children’s books prior to the eighteenth 
century. Part I gives the history and background of the books that are more fully de- 
scribed in the Checklist in Part II. Part III is a facsimile of The Young Christian's 
Library, a sixteen page booklet, printed in 1710, the earliest known recommended list 
of books for children. 

A surprising number of books were written for children in seventeenth-century 
England. These books had few pictures and they were not intended to be amusing. 
They were written to train the child in the way the authors thought he should go, to 
help form his character but not to entertain him. A child’s most important reading was 
the Bible, not Bible stories, but the book itself. Many children read it from cover to 
cover. They read catechisms, books on courtesy and books of strict moral admonition, 
usually in the form of parental advice. The children had storybooks which were dis- 
tressing tales of the trials and sorrows of earnest young Christians. A Token for Chil- 
dren, by James Janeway, an English minister, was a favorite collection of such stories. 
In due time copies of the Token reached a bookseller in Boston. Cotton Mather saw 
it and was so enchanted with the thirteen pious children who died in Janeway’s book 
that he busied himself to find comparable tales of New England boys and girls. He 
found them and wrote A Token for New England Children. The two Token's went 
through many editions. A number of the children’s books of this period were re- 
printed several times. This is a proof that the children for whom they were written 
read them and liked them. 

Hornbooks and schoolbooks are mentioned only briefly. Probably few of the broad- 
sides and tracts or chapbooks which were soid by peddlers all over England were written 
for children. Children doubtless shared them with their elders just as they shared 
the folktales, the old romances and adventure stories. In a later and more sophisticated 
age many of these would be taken over by the younger generation to become the 
children’s classics of today. 
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The carefully prepared checklist of 261 titles is arranged in chronological order. 
Seven of the books listed were printed in the sixteenth century. Sixteen others al 
though written in the 1600's were published early in the next century. Every effort 
was made to locate a copy of each book listed, but not all of them could be found. 


Lena Barkspace 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


American Heroes: Myth and Reality. By W. Fiswick. Introduction 
By Cant Canmer. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. viii, 242 pp. 
$3.75. 


Fottowinc the hubbub caused by his portrait of Sir Winston Churchill, the English 
artist Graham Sutherland declared, according to Time, December 13, 1954: “Although 
this commission was interesting, I enormously regret | was asked to paint a national 
hero. People have their own conception of what a hero is like and too many things 
other than artistic are involved. | don’t think, if | were asked again, that 1 would do 
it.” Professor Fishwick’s book is the latest attempt at documenting just how the people 
arrive at “their own conception of what a hero is like. . . .” In so doing he has pro- 
duced a volume less than half as lengthy as Dixon Wecter'’s The Hero in America 
(1941), the most notable earlier treatment of the subject. It is also less comprehensive, 
less wise, and less well-written than Wecter's; and its few chapter notes (pp. 234-238) 
refer almost entirely to secondary sources. Its index is inadequate and its sprightly style 
too often weakened by the wisecrack rather than enriched with the aphorism. There 
are a plethora of typos (this reviewer counted seventeen), and three proper names 
are garbled (Sedgwick, Thomas, and Tussaud on pp. 42, 52, and 184, respectively ). 
Perhaps because he had so many sources at his fingertip — Dr. Fishwick is also com- 
piler of the Bibliography of the American Hero (1950), listing five hundred items — 
some of his chapters read less like, an ordered essay than a pastiche of pensées 
détachées. Despite such shortcomings, American Heroes is a useful book. 

Of its three main sections the first discusses briefly History's and then America’s 
“darlings.” Section II enlarges on individual heroes: John Smith (ignoring Bradford 
Smith's recent biography), Washington, Boone, Lee, Billy the Kid, “Buffalo Bill,” 
and Henry Ford. Section III considers such stereotypes as The Self-Made Man, 
American Villains, or The Cowboy. Of all, perhaps the most arresting single chapter 
is that on Ford, although the one dealing with The Self-Made Man is good, too. 
The author's conclusions about his subject are valuable. He does not believe that the 
Great Man theory of history is applicable in a democratic society: our heroes are 
largely “the products of historic times” (p. 230). All of them are an amalgam of 
power harnessed to self-restraint; most of them are self-made (some, in our competitive 
country, requiring hero-makers!); nearly all end tragically; and, in general, they re 
quire an efficient adversary to whet their virtues to a high lustre. Whereas Boone's is 
“the most genuinely American myth which our culture has yet created” (p. 72), 
increasingly our heroes tend to spring from the realms of politics and economics rather 


\ 
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than Nature or religion. In at least one case — the steel industry's Joe Magarac —a 
synthetic hero has been produced, packaged, and sold simply because there was a 
market for him. As the hero develops today, his pattern takes a “westward trek,” 
i.e., seeks ever some glinting goal just beyond the next hill. (This thesis is strikingly 
symbolized by Governor Spotswood’s “Horse-Shoe Knights” of 1716). Davy Crockett 
was omitted because the publisher thought that no one was interested in him. 

Neither debunker nor fence-straddler, Dr. Fishwick wanted only “to cross the 
fence in order to get a better look at the sacred cows which graze in our legendary 
pasture.” He has done so with a helpful and significant book. 


Curtis Davis 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Virginia Antiquary. Volume | — Princess Anne County Loose Papers, 1700-1789. 
Edited by Joun Harvie Creecy. Richmond; The Dietz Press, Inc., 1954. xvi, 
221 pp. $6.00. 


Tuts is a must book for everybody interested in the genealogy of the families of 
Southeastern Virginia, as well as for social and economic historians of the Old 
Dominion. The region comprising the counties of Lower Norfolk and Princess Anne 
(set off from the former in 1691), like the neighboring Eastern Shore, was curiously 
apart from the main stream of Virginia colonial life. Edward W. James's Lower 
Norfolk County, Virginia, Antiquary, and Charles F. MclIntosh’s Brief Abstract of 
Lower Norfolk County and Norfolk County Wills have done much to make the 
records of the region known, and now this volume, the first of its kind relating to 
Princess Anne County, has gone a long way in the right direction. 

Virginia lacks the vital records of New England, and after the will, deed, and 
order books have been exhausted the loose papers of a Virginia county offer the most 
fruitful field for research in genealogy as the parish registers are often lost and are 
usually meager. Consequently, this volume filled with genealogical information will 
be of inestimable value to the genealogist. The chancery cases will be found to be 
especially valuable; the frequent indications of age and of deaths go far to supply 
abstracts are especially valuable as showing marriages not recorded elsewhere. Rhode 
ments have not been printed, research in the original papers is not precluded, The 
the lack of vital records, The abstracts are for the most part ample, but as al] docu- 
Island antiquaries will be especially interested in the information regarding the 
Malbones, to which family the great Newport merchant of the eighteenth century, 
Godfrey Malbone, belonged. The name of Cosimo Medici in 1785 (p. 135) raises 
interesting speculations, as he apparently was not a black. 

As a picture of the social and economic life of eighteenth century Virginia the 
book is no less valuable, with its information regarding the slaves and free Negroes, 
the practice of medicine, the laying out of roads, and the circumstances of daily life. 
It is, of course, unfortunate that the papers prior to 1740 are so few. The case of the 
Scotch tutor against Edward Hack Moseley throws interesting light on the education 
of the sons of the gentry (p. 7). The items regarding the Revolution are also im- 
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portant. The list of names appearing in the deed books of Princess Anne, appended 
at the end, is most useful. The indices of both persons and of subjects and places leave 
nothing to be desired. 

It is hard to criticize so scholarly and carefully compiled a book, but in some few 
cases the abstracts could have been expanded somewhat and more explanatory notes 
could have been added with advantage. It is a splendid addition to Virginia genealogy 
and social history. 


G. Anprews Moriarty 


Ogunquit, Maine 


Marriages of Brunswick County, Virginia, 1750-1810. By Caruenine L. Knorr. Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas: The Perdue Company, 1953. vii, 138 pp. $5.00. 


Tuas is the fourth volume in Mrs. Knorr’s series of county marriage bonds prepared as 
her contribution toward the preservation of Virginia records. 

Brunswick, like Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Sussex, the other counties in which 
Mrs. Knorr has elected to work, lies on the south side of the James River. Though 
formed in 1720 from Prince George, and portions of Isle of Wight and Surry counties, 
it was not until 1732 that the number of inhabitants was sufficient to bear the expenses 
of county government and Brunswick was set up as a separate entity. Its name derives 
from the Duchy of Brunswick in Germany, one of the possessions of the Elector of 
Hanover who in 1714 became King George | of England. Incidentally, thirteen other 
counties, Amelia, Augusta, Caroline, Charlotte, Cumberland, Frederick, Hanover, 
King George, Louisa, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Prince Edward, and Prince William 
attest the loyalty of Virginia to the House of Hanover. The reigns of the first three 
Georges, 1714-1820, coincided with the powerful westward thrust of Virginia which 
was made possible by the slow preparatory growth of the seventeenth century. 

The arrangement of the marriages follows the pattern often used: alphabetical 
arrangement for the names of the grooms, and an index for the brides’ names. Other 
names appearing, such as those of the sureties, ministers, and parents are not indexed. 

The checking and comparing of the variant copies of the Brunswick County Mar- 
riage Bonds done by Mrs. Knorr in her effort to achieve accuracy can not be too 
highly praised, for this is the essence of all good research. 

One error is noted: in her chart showing the “genealogy” of the county, Mrs. Knorr 
seems to consider Isle of Wight as formed from James City County. Both are original 
shires, formed in 1634, though from 1634 to 1637, Isle of Wight bore the Indian name 
of Warrosquoyake. 

Mrs. Knorr has again employed the Perdue Company of Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Their 
duplicating service is highly commendable for legibility, good quality of paper, and a 
style of type that is easy on the eyes. 

It is to be hoped Mrs. Knorr will continue her series and make us increasingly 
her debtors for her fine work in making available Virginia colonial county records. 


Martina W. Hien 
Newport News, Virginia 
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Rebels and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal Political Rights and Majority Rule 
During the American Revolution. By Exisua P. Douctass, Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1955. xiv, 368 pp. $5.00. 


Tus book deals with “the beginning of the drive for political equality and majority 
rule which we have always associated with the age of Jackson.” The period covered 
is from the first evidence of democratic demands in the eighteenth century through 
the Revolutionary constitutional conventions. About two-thirds of the material presents 
in great detail the struggle in North Carolina, Massachusets, and Pennsylvania; states 
in which, on the basis of available records, the contest was most pronounced. 

The detailed analysis reveals little correlation between democratic political ma- 
chinery and the resulting fundamental law. Thus in Massachusetts, where “democratic 
processes” prevailed and popular ratification was permitted, the constitution was most 
conservative. In Pennsylvania the reverse is found to be the case. Only in North 
Carolina, of the three, did limited democratic forms produce limited democracy. 

Chapters based mainly on secondary sources treat South Carolina, Maryland, and 
New York as states in which conservative constitutions were adopted with little opposi- 
tion. Information on New Hampshire and Georgia is found in the appendix; the 
scanty material available suggests struggles similar to those in the three states which 
dominate the book. 

One of the best chapters, “Conflict of Ideologies,” summarizes the aspirations of 
democrats and Whigs. Tom Paine's Common Sense and The People the Best Gov- 
ernors, an anonymous Massachusetts pamphlet, voiced democratic demands for a uni- 
camera] legislature, universal manhood suffrage, proportional representation, and an- 
nual election of judges and a no-veto governor. The Whigs favored a bicameral 
legislature, with the upper house “independent alike of the people and their repre- 
sentatives, to act as a check upon the lower,” property qualifications for voting, and an 
absolute veto for the governor. John Adams’ Thoughts on Government served as a 
guide for five conservative state constitutions. 

A chapter devoted to Jefferson evaluates him as being more democratic by today’s 
interpretation, with emphasis on human rights, than he was by the standards of the 
contemporary democrats. A comparison of the political philosopher with the political 
scientist shows “undoubted inconsistencies which are difficult to explain.” That 
Jefferson, when confronted with an actual situation, favored gradual to sudden change 
is not a new idea. 

A concluding chapter gives reasons why widespread social revolution did not take 
place in Revolutionary America and assesses the contributions of Whigs and democrats 
to political freedom. A few needless repetitions and mechanistic errors are not 
significant enough to detract from the work. 

The author, Assistant Professor of History at the University of North Carolina, 
offers, as he states, a study to stimulate further research. To this reader, the unlettered 
democrat emerged as the hero; the motives of some of those who opposed too sudden 
change are regarded as suspect. One can conjecture if uniformly successful internal 
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revolutions might not have cost the nation the services of some of those who helped 
make political freedom possible. 


Presbyterian College 


Newton B. Jones 


Glimpse of Glory: George Mason of Gunston Hall. By Manian Buckiey Cox. 
Richmond: Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1954. xvii, 254 pp. $4.00. 


‘To arouse a popular interest in the life of George Mason, the least appreciated and 
“most self-forgetful” of the founding fathers, Mrs. Cox has used the devices of 
fiction. She is a member of the National Society of Colonial Dames and represents 
the State of New York on the Board of Regents of Gunston Hall, to which body she 
has assigned the royalties from her book. To gain dramatic effects she has introduced 
among other imaginary characters, a villain named Peregrin Fanshaw, who persecutes 
his slaves, is a foe of the American cause, and is finally killed by Mason in self-defense. 
Sections relating historical events and Mason's political philosophy are interwoven 
among those which describe plantation life and carry the fictitious plot. 

The indebtedness to Mason of Benjamin Franklin and John Adams in their respec- 
tive state constitutions and of both these men and Thomas Jefferson in the Declara 
tion of Independence is cited in an introduction by R. Carter Pittman. An Appendix 
includes the Virginia Declaration of Rights, the Fairfax County Resolves, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the first ten amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Such a readable book may attract those who find classical biography tedious. For 
serious students of history, however, Helen Hill’s George Mason, Constitutionalist 
in one volume and Kate Mason Rowland’s The Life of George Mason in two volumes 
remain the standard works in the field. Mrs. Cox should place General Andrew 
Lewis in the Augusta County family of Lewises, if any later editions are printed, 
and inquire whether the gift of golden horseshoes by Governor Alexander Spotswood 
to his friends who reached the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains has been proved 
to the satisfaction of modern historians. 

Evizasern Dasney Coteman 


Virginia State Library 


After Saratoga: The Story of the Convention Army. By Wittiam M. Dasney. Al 
buquerque, N. M.: The University of New Mexico Press, 1954. 90 pp. $1.00. 


Tus is an excellent study — well organized, well written, and, with an important ex 
ception later discussed, well documented — telling what happened to Burgoyne’s army, 
and why, after it laid down its arms at Saratoga, October 16, 1777. 

Under the terms of the Convention between Gates and Burgoyne, 1,100 Canadians 
were sent to the nearest British post on Lake George on the condition of not serving 
again in North America during the War. The British and German troops, numbering 
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4,056 officers and men, were to have “A free Passage . . . to Great Britain upon Con- 
dition of not serving again in North America during the present Contest; and the 
Port of Boston is assigned for the Entry of Transports to receive the Troops whenever 
General Horne shal] so order.” (The full text of the Convention is conveniently 
published as an Appendix.) Furthermore, the Convention troops, as they were called, 
were to be taken to the vicinity of Boston by the most expeditious route so “that the 
March of the Troops may not be delayed, when Transports arrive to receive them.” 

Pursuant to the above terms, Gates promptly sent the British and German troops 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, within easy march of Boston, some arriving November 
7, the rest the next day. But Congress, with Washington's approval, put obstacles 
in the way of the embarkation, and finally in November 1778 sent the troops, con- 
siderably reduced by desertion and death, to barracks in Albemarle County near 
Charlottesville, Virginia. They marched in six divisions by way of Worcester and 
Brookfield, Massachusetts; Simsbury and Sharon, Connecticut; Goshen, New York; 
Morris County, New Jersey; Valley Forge and Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Frederick, 
Maryland; and Fauquier, Culpeper, and Orange counties, Virginia. The march of 623 
miles, much of it in bad weather, took about two months, but even so the barracks 
were not completed and the depot of food was inadequate when the men reached 
their new quarters. The part of the book describing this journey is particularly in- 
teresting, chiefly because of the descriptions of scenery and of colonists along the line 
of march in diaries, memoirs and letters of German and British officers and of Madame 
Riedesel, wife of the ranking German officer. 

The troops were, in general, not badly received along the way and also in the 
neighborhoods where they were placed in Massachusetts and Virginia; but there was 
some fear in Virginia that the drain on local food supplies would cause a famine 
in the part of the state where the troops were quartered and there was also much 
alarm that the proposed guard of six hundred men would be too small to cope with 
a possible uprising. Luckily these fears proved groundless (the prisoners were re- 
markably well behaved both in the North and in the South) but when advance 
units of Cornwallis’ army entered Virginia in October 1780, the British prisoners 
were sent, as a measure of precaution, into Maryland. Later both British and Ger- 
mans were widely scattered throughout western Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania; a few were even sent back to Rutland, Massachusetts. Burgoyne had re- 
turned home on parole in April 1778 and General Phillips, second in command of 
the British troops, and General Riedesel had also long since been released. 

When the war was over the Duke of Brunswick and the British Government en- 
couraged the remaining prisoners to take up land in Canada, and some did. Many 
had previously escaped and established themselves in the United States. The rest 
were carried back to Europe in the summer of 1783, and, with their return, the 
story ends. 

The exception as to documentation mentioned above relates to a proposal by 
Phillips to Gates in 1778 for an agreement between the British and the United States 
for the release of the Convention troops. In discussing this, Dr. Dabney states (p. 
50) “The American legislature could scarcely be expected to look with favor on a 
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proposal which seemed to be against the best interest of the United States, Gates 
told Phillips. But suppose, he added, some of the congressmen with whom he had 
influence could be persuaded to support the plan in return for gifts of money.” The 
citation supporting these alleged statements is a letter of December 3, 1778, from 
Phillips to Gates. The letter, a contouragraph of which Dr, Dabney kindly sent me 
at my request, says nothing of any suggestion by Gates (or even by Phillips) of gifts 
to Congressmen or to anyone else. In a letter of December 8 to General Clinton, 
Phillips suggested that he could persuade “a certain person” to use his influence to 
further the proposal deal if given 2,000 guineas as a starter with a promise of 6,000 
more if the deal went through; but Phillips did not indicate that this person was 
Gates nor that the money was to be given to any members of Congress, 


Bernarp KNOLLENBERG 
Chester, Connecticut 


The Political Writings of Thomas Jefferson: Representative Selections, Edited by 
Epwarp Dumsautp. The American Heritage Series. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1955. xlii, 204 pp. Paper $.90; cloth $2.25. 


Aut students of American history in general and thought in particular know some 
thing of the political ideas of Thomas Jefferson. Most interested persons have read 
“The Declaration of Independence,” “The First Inaugural Address,” excerpts from 
the Notes on Virginia and sentences from selected letters. In addition, they may be 


familiar with one or more of the dozens of studies of phases and effects of various 
facets of his political thinking. But before this book there was no convenient, small- 
format collection and selection from the whole range of the third President's think- 
ing on matters political. 

The editor, a student of international law and of Jefferson, sees his subject's 
thought as a determining factor, perhaps as the determining factor, in our early chart- 
ing of course. “The United States might have had an autocratic or tyrannical national 
government, as other peoples have been obliged to endure, if it had not been for 
Jefferson's influence on American life,” Mr. Dumbauld declares, a statement easy to 
agree with and of course impossible of proof. The editor sees Jefferson's political 
ideas as prociamations of eternal and universal truth. His introduction summarizes 
tersely Jefferson's relation to political parties, the nature of his books on politics, and 
his political theory (in three divisions). Then in six interesting groupings are brought 
together Jefferson's own expressions of his ideas. The selections themselves begin 
with “The Declaration of Independence” and include portions of A Summary View, 
Notes on Virginia, the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, the “First In- 
augural Address,” and scores of letters, Different parts of Notes on Virginia or of 
some long letter may be quoted in different chapters to illustrate different things. In 
some respects this wrenching out of context probably distorts the original meaning, 
but even in a brief selection of three sentences from a letter whatever Jefferson is 


urging is clear enough, and effective enough, 
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One is impressed anew in reading these utterances, made over a fifty-year period, 
with Jefferson's emphasis on two things,—that man has a natural right to freedom 
and self government, and that this in turn leads to the pursuit of happiness. Or 
perhaps the natural right is to the pursuit of happiness. The two terms here italicized 
appear again and again in his comments, official and unofficial, as basic in the relation 
of man to politics. Mr. Dumbauld has made Jefferson the political theorist consistent, 
clear, idealistic, forever applicable,—as of course in most respects he is. 

The book should be useful to the general reader and to those who participate in vari 
ous sorts of American Studies courses. The scholar may question a little the method 
~or lack of method—in presenting Jefferson's text. The Ford, Washington, and Lips- 
comb and Bergh editions are generally used, but the reader is told that some items were 
“transcribed directly from hitherto unpublished manuscripts in the Library of Con 
gress.” One is not told which are the direct transcriptions, though the older printed 
sources are full of well-known inaccuracies, and for many items quoted the text of the 
new Princeton edition was available. The concluding pages of the book are devoted to 
a “Biographical Index” of the persons to whom Jefferson addressed some of the letters 
quoted, a valuable list in that many statements are made much more pointed by our 
knowing something of the addressees. Unfortunately, some of the most significant 
of Jefferson's correspondents, men like the Portuguese liberal Correa da Serra, the 
Greek patriot Adamantios Coray (Korai), President Ezra Stiles of Yale, David Hartley, 
and Jean Nicolas Démeunier, are not included and the reader has therefore no way 
of knowing why or how they elicited certain remarks from Jefferson. 


Ricuarp Beare Davis 
University of Tennessee 


To Thee This Temple: The Life, Diary, and Friends of Jacob Richardson Scott, 181 5- 
1861. By Exszasern Haywarp and Roscor Scorr, Chester, Pa.: The Ameri- 
The American Baptist Historical Society, 1955. xiii, 405 pp. $4.50. 


Tuts is a somewhat curious book. For one thing it is multilithed rather than printed. 
That is not to be criticized particularly since the work is well done, but it results in 
some unusual handling of footnotes and format. 

The book is mainly in two parts; a biographical sketch of Scott, largely the work 
of Mr. R. E. Scott, and selections from Jacob Scott's diary, edited by Mrs, Hayward. 
The diary is very completely annotated. 

Jacob Richardson Scott was born, presumably in Boston, on March 1, 1815. He 
died in Malden, Massachusetts, on December 10, 1861. His father had died shortly 
after the birth of Jacob and the boy's early life was a struggle to get an education and 
prepare himself for the Baptist ministry, to which he felt called. By alternately teach- 
ing and attending school and with occasional help from friends he was able to graduate 
from Brown University in September 1836, and from Newton Theological Institution 
in August 1842. During this period of schooling he had been ever eager to attend 
religious services and to teach and preach as opportunity offered. 
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In March of 1842 he was invited to come to Petersburg, Virginia, to preach in what 
was then known as the Market Street Baptist Church. The church gave him a real 
trial period since they did not call him until May 22 although he had preached for 
them almost every Sunday since March. He accepted the call and began a seven 
year sojourn in Virginia, two years at Petersburg, three years at Hampton, and two 
years as Chaplain of the University of Virginia. 

During the Virginia experience he was selected as one of the “examiners” for Rich 
mond College, he participated actively in denominational affairs in the state and was 
called to the pastorate of the Charlottesville Baptist Church. In 1849 he turned down 
that call and returned North where he was, to continue his work until his death. The 
editors surmise that he was troubled by the slavery issue and while that seems to be a 
logical explanation the diary is practically silent on the subject. 

Pastorates from 1849 until shortly before his death in 1861, were at Portland, 
Maine; Fall River, Massachusetts; Rochester, New York; and Yonkers, New York. 
His stay at each place was brief. When he resigned at Yonkers on account of ill health 
he was selected as Superintendent of Schools in Malden. 

He was obviously an able preacher of his day. He wrote some poetry and a number 
of hymns, the best known of them giving its title to this book. He was an inveterate 
traveler by any means available and, for his day, managed to get around much more 
than the average person in his circumstances, including a trip to Europe. 

The diary, which the editor has reduced to two-thirds of its original length is 
disappointing and in most cases thoroughly uninteresting. It reads more like an 
engagement book, many of the items consisting only of records of his preaching, 


visiting, and travels. R. C. McDanet 
University of Richmond 


A Census of Pensioners for Revolutionary or Military Services; with their Names, 
Ages, and Places of Residence, as Returned by the Marshals of the Several Judicial 
Districts, under the Act for Taking the Sixth Census. Published by Authority of an 
Act of Congress, under the Direction of the Secretary of State. Washington: Printed 
by Blair and Rives. 1841. Reprinted by Southern Book Company, Baltimore, 1954. 


195 pp. $7.50. 


Propasiy no book reprinted in 1954 will prove a greater boon to the researcher in 
American military annals than this paper-bound volume issued by the Southern Book 
Company, for it makes available at a cost that is not prohibitive the entire Census 
of the United States for 1840, insofar as it relates to all who were receiving military 
pensions as of that year. These books, if strategically placed in libraries around the 
country, as they should be, will save many a trip to the National Archives to check for 
surviving military pensioners, particularly of the American Revolution. Virginians 
who make frequent use of John H. Gwathmey’s excellent Historical Register of Vir 
ginians in the Revolution and Gaius M. Brumbaugh’ s ponderous Revolutionary War 
Records, Volume 1, Virginia, will find this issue of the census an invaluable adjunct 
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to research. Indeed, since the book is put up in so succinct a form, not the least of 
its advantages is the rapidity with which Virginia revolutionary veterans may be 
picked up in their places of residence to which they migrated in the western states. 
Perhaps some day a study may be made of longevity for various geographical areas of 
the country. Pennsylvania apparently had ten centenarians drawing pensions in 1840, 
Maryland and Delaware had none, while Virginia had four: Joseph White of Bed- 
ford, Lewis Harley of Halifax, John Rosebraugh of Hardy, and Henry Raburn of 
Jackson. North Carolina had six centenarians among fewer pensioners, and South 
Carolina had four among still fewer. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi all had a high 
percentage of centenarians. The state of New York had roughly four times as many 
pensioners in 1840 as did Virginia, which then included all of what is now West 
Virginia as well. Perhaps at least a part of the explanation lies in the fact that so high 
a percentage of Virginia's soldiers are listed under North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and other western states. Of eastern Virginia counties 
Fairfax and Isle of Wight show only one pensioner each, while two only appear 
for Greensville, King George, Middlesex, Princess Anne, Portsmouth (County ), Staf- 
ford, and Surry. In the western district there were lone survivors in Braxton, Clark, 
Kanawha, Morgan, and Mercer counties. Except for spots in Culpeper, New Kent, 
and Page counties, the Virginia record is complete for names of pensioners, ages, and 
names of heads of families with whom they resided in 1840. Misprints seem to have 
been reduced to a minimum: one suspects Bradshaw as the correct reading for Bead 
shaw, Craig for Crag, Colvin for Calvin, Callahan for Calleham, Ashworth for Ash- 
worch, etc. However, a very creditable job has been done by the proofreaders in re- 
producing an almost unobtainable government document. For thus helping social, 
genealogical, and military historians the Southern Book Company is greatly to be 
congratulated. 

In all, twenty-six states, the District of Columbia, and the territories of Florida, 
lowa, and Wisconsin are given in this book. Something of the national origins of 
settlers of each county of the United States as well as of the magnitude of migration 
into the various areas of the country at that time can be gained from examination of 


this reprint. 


Joun Mananan 


University of Virginia Extension 
Radford, Virginia 


Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey: Autobiography and Letters. Edited by Wi.t1aM B. Hessectine. 
Nashville, Tennessee Historical Commission, 1954. xviii, 367 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. James Gerrys McGreapy Ramsey, known to historians as the author of Annals 
of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century and as a collector of manuscripts 
and recollections of the pioneers, will be more widely known now that his Auto- 
biography and Letters have been published by the Tennessee Historical Commission. 
Though most of his collection of manuscripts was destroyed when his home at the 
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juncture of Holston and the French Broad Rivers was burned by Federal troops in 
1863, he could write from exile, about 1870, his recollection of much that the burned 
papers might have documented. His autobiography is not only an account of his own 
career, including a great deal of family history, but also is important for the history 
of Tennessee and the South. 

Our knowledge of many historical matters is greatly enlarged by Ramsey's account 
because he was a remarkably versatile man who could write with fascinating interest 
about a great variety of subjects. As the editor has put it in his preface: “He was a 
canal commissioner and a school commissioner, the president of banks and a farmer, a 
Presbyterian elder and a poet, a register of deeds, a contributor to magazines, a Con 
federate treasury agent, a postmaster, an operator of a ferry, a trustee of colleges, and 
a philosopher who thought deeply upon the problems of the South, and the nature of 
Southern people.” There is information in this volume on each of these subjects; 
perhaps the most revealing comments are made about communication problems in ante 
bellum Tennessee, slavery and secession, Longstreet and the siege of Knoxville, and 
historical activities during a lifetime of interest. 

But the most interesting revelation of the autobiography is, appropriately, the charac 
ter and personality of Dr. Ramsey himself. Judged by the criterion of self-revelation, 
Dr. Ramsey's writing is a success. Though as to subject matter he might ramble, and 
though he is often confusing in chronology and discursive in description, he never 
leaves us in doubt as to what manner of man he was. He was a Democrat of the Jef- 
fersonian school of strict states’ rights and, unlike many of his East Tennessee neigh- 
bors, supported secession and the Confederacy with ardent and undiminished patriot 
ism. His intense hatred of everything Yankee is written in unrestrained and unfair 
outpourings in more than one passage. Through a long, active, and adventurous life 
he remained vain, boastful, superior, pious, and conceited; he had little humor and 
no modesty. Though he suffered many misfortunes and bereavements, both personal 
and professional, he could end his autobiography on a note of optimistic resignation 
and the firmly expressed belief that life had not been altogether unprofitable. 

Professor Hesseltine, in editing the Autobiography and Letters, has taken consider 
able liberties with the text. He has rearranged parts and tried to group them as to 
topics, has divided the work into chapters, has substituted conventional capitaliza- 
tion and spelling, and has included certain letters that Ramsey specifically desired 
should be omitted. Furthermore, he has added many letters from Ramsey to Lyman 
C. Draper which were found in the Draper Collection at the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. Though some of these liberties appear quite acceptable, especially the 
inclusion of the interesting letters to Draper, the rearrangement often leads to chron- 
ological confusion which the editor has done little to dispel. There is no explanation as 
to why the editor did not use the original manuscript of the Autobiography. This con- 
sists of 388 pages of manuscript written on both sides in a clear hand, and has been 
available in the Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina 
since Dr. J. R. Alexander, of Charlotte, North Carolina, donated it in 1941. Professor 
Hesseltine used a typescript, made in 1925, which appears to be accurate but which is 
hardly a substitute for the original document. 
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The most serious complaint, however, is that Professor Hesseltine has hardly 
edited the autobiography at all, and the letters very little more. There are a few edi- 
torial notes explaining references to persons, places, or events; but there are many 
more places where these are needed and could relatively easily have been included. 
There are also some places where Dr. Ramsey's memory could have been corrected, 
and a number of instances where the editor could have clarified references, such as the 
confusion in the work—and in the index—between the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence and the Mecklenburg Resolves. One does not have to believe in the 
authenticity of the former, as did Ramsey, to make a distinction between the two, as 
neither he nor the editor have consistently done. 


Frontis W. Jonunston 
Davidson College 


Beauregard, Napoleon in Gray. By T. Harry Wittiams. Baton Rouge, La.; Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1955. xiii, 345 pp. $4-75- 


Pierre Gustave Tourant pe Beaurecarp is one of the highly controversial generals 
of the Civil War. While Robert E, Lee’s personality was beautifully symmetrical, 
Beauregard’s complex nature is tantalizing, for at times he seems to have been the most 
intelligent of the Confederate strategists, but on other occasions he appears as ridi- 
culous. Professor Williams’ biography has the merit of vividly revealing this paradox. 
Writing with verve, humor, and discernment, he is also critical and forthright in his 
judgments. Was Beauregard a great general? No, he says, but he was a good general 
~a first-rate, second-class man. He was elevated to high army command before he was 
ready for it. This study brings out impressively the dominant influence of Napoleon 
upon the Creole general, yet it seems to me that Napoleon was a good schoolmaster for 
the Confederate officer of the 1860's, particularly in teaching the principle of con- 
centration, Again and again Beauregard advocated concentration of the scattered 
Confederate armies for decisive blows at the enemy. Perhaps this policy was the 
truest strategy for the numerically weak Confederacy. The glamor of Napoleon also 
lingered in the proclamations of Beauregard, which were often rhetorical, but in this 
age of grandiloquent oratory of the Old South such flamboyance was not out of place. 

Beauregard’s Creole heritage, his distinguished career at West Point, and his 
Mexican War experiences are interestingly sketched in this biography. Professor Wil- 
liams points out the jealousy that Beauregard developed toward Lee while they were 
fellow officers in Winfield Scott's army, and he shows that Beauregard’s advice was 
the decisive factor in Scott's plan of attacking the Mexican capital. When the Creole 
general was appointed commander at Charleston in 1861 he won the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the proud Charlestonians. His victory at Manassas (actually he, rather 
than Joseph E. Johnston, directed the Confederate maneuvers) was followed by an 
unfortunate quarrel with Jefferson Davis, which seriously injured his career and event- 
ually led to his transfer to command in the West. Professor Williams’ analysis of 
Beauregard’s conduct at the battle of Shiloh is one of the high points in his study. 
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He defends Beauregard from the charge that the latter lost this battle for the Con- 
federacy. After Beauregard had completed a skillful retreat from Corinth he again fell 
into disfavor with the President, partly because of his taking sick leave without permis- 
sion and turning over command of the army to Braxton Bragg. In a chapter entitled 
“Cock Robin Is Dead,” the author reveals the pettiness of Davis in removing this 
officer who was constantly irritating him. The substitution of Bragg for Beauregard 
as commander in the West seems to this reviewer to have been one of the most serious 
blunders of the Confederate President. Beauregard’s magnificent defense of Char- 
leston in 1863 against the Federal bombardment and his defense of Petersburg against 
Grant's army entitle him to a high rank among Confederate generals, 

Beauregard’s career after the Civil War was hardly that of a southern hero, It was 
marred by his bitter quarrels in print with other Confederate generals, by his egotism, 
and by the fact that he became a wealthy man presiding over the drawings of the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company. On the other hand, he played a sensible and 
honorable role in reconstruction politics, particularly by his participation in the “Lou- 
isiana Unification Movement” of 1873. This biography of the colorful Creole general 
makes fascinating reading. One is likely to close its last pages with the feeling that 
the history of the Civil War, far from losing its freshness and significance as we recede 
in time from it, remains one of the most absorbing and significant chapters in the his- 


tory of the American people. 
University of Kentucky 


Ciement Eaton 


Southsider, A Lawyer's Life: Law, Lumber and Coal. By Lanpon Covincron Bett. 
Richmond: Richmond Press, Inc., 1954. 403 pp. 


Tue distinguished author of The Old Free State, Cumberland Parish, Sunlight on 
Southside, and Poe and Chivers, recognized historian of Lunenburg and Southside, 
began life at “Wilburn,” estate wisely managed by his father. There the contrast with 
pre-War conditions was inescapably vivid. Bred to the law, he loved nature, flowers, 
and constitutional and legal lore. Two family friends, fellow Disciples of Christ, Dr. 
Josephus Hopwood and Dr. John Preston McConnell, persuaded him to enter Milligan 
College at sixteen. In 1900 he and Dr. McConnell became fellow boarders in Char- 
lottesville, whither he had gone to study law at the University of Virginia under Dean 
William Minor Lile, a lifelong friend. After graduating with the outstanding law 
class of 1902, he left Lunenburg to join Moroni O. Litz (later Chief Justice of West 
Virginia) in private law practice at Welch. The junction of Elkhorn and Tug was 
fabulously rich in hardwood and coal deposits. With Hollywood clarity and freshness 
the author describes petty forgers, Negro lawyers, Jewish interpreters, financial tycoons, 
Virginia gentlemen, Spaniards, Slovaks, and a real Hatfield — all but the last attracted 
by the wealth of the region. 

Not unforeseeably, the young lawyer attracted the attention of multimillionaire 


W. M. Ritter of Ritter Lumber (and later of Red Jacket) and James L. Hamill of 
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Columbus, Ohio, general counsel for Ritter. The late Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, when 

asked by Ritter to write his biography, politely declined; happy indeed was the cir- 

cumstance that Mr. Bell wrote gratuitously (with no strings attached) many of the 

things Mr. Ritter would have paid to see in print (and some of the things he would 

have paid not to see), else a vital chapter of inside industrial history might have 

remained forever unchronicled. In a nutshell, the author represents West Virginia 
coal as an industry forever ground between the millstones of discriminatory freight 
rates and forcible unionization spearheaded by Northern operators. To him, West 
Virginia is “the South,” and the spirit of Bonaparte Bell (his father in Lee’s Army 
at Appomattox) speaks through the son at work in his Columbus study. 

Colossally conceited, Ritter believed he could make anything “go,” and so he 
poured thousands of hardwood dollars down the rat hole of West Virginia coal. Legal 
manipulations to outwit Red Jacket bondholders, sidelights on the lives of banker- 
operators like Isaac T. Mann, keen insights into New Deal origins and John L. Lewis's 
aims — all provide stimulating reading. Those who enjoy the juicy can learn much 
about domestic relations among nabobs from W. M. Ritter’s divorce, his trust 
funds to pay Mrs. Ritter’s $70,000 annual alimony and escape federal tax thereon, 
and President Calvin Coolidge’s warm congratulations for his “philanthropy.” 

Chapter XII, “Of the Making of Books,” describes how when pressed with affairs 
this member of the exclusive Columbus Kit-Kats compiled his magnum opus, The Old 
Free State, requiring 25,000 cards for the index alone. Money from West Virginia 
hardwood forests came back to Virginia to employ county clerks and stenographers 

° in amassing factual data. 

Virginians in particular should doff their hats to Landon Bell, life member of our 
Historical Society, for breaking a lance in so many good causes. He helped to save 
Poe from charges of plagiarism; he wrote a manuscript on Lee purchased at auction 
by Sol Bloom; he fought unceasingly to uphold the high standards of legal ethics 
inculcated at the University of Virginia by Professors Lile, Minor, and Graves; against 
overwhelming odds he strove to save West Virginia coal operators and workers as well 
from bankruptcy and ruin; in hardwood lumber he shaped regulations for the indus- 
try and helped formulate national legislation. In this book (well indexed but poorly 
proofread), which serves as a key to the varied career of a dynamic Virginian, he 


tells of his unfailing struggle for what he believed to be right. 


Joun E. Mananan 


Scottsville, Virginia 


Woodrow Wilson. By H. Hate Bettor. London: The Athlone Press, 1955. ii, 22 
pp. Distributed by John de Graff, Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
$0.50 paper. 

Proressor Beitor begins the Creighton Lecture in History for 1954 at the Univer 

sity of London by pointing out that, “It is not yet possible to say much about Wood 

row Wilson that may not soon need to be revised.” Twenty-two pages later he con 
cludes that, “Woodrow Wilson was a very earnest man and a man of great natural 
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ability. He was not a very learned man. He was not indeed even a very well-informed 
man. He was bored with detail, and he had a notoriously bad memory for it. He 
derived the particulars of the League of Nations wholly from other persons. ... He 
preferred generalisations to facts, he was not a man of much depth of mind or of 
great penetration or precision of thought. But he could sway the multitude: he won 
the devoted allegiance of highly critical minds: and for a few months he played a lead- 
ing and sometimes a decisive part in world affairs.” 

Readers who discount Wilson's accomplishments will applaud most of Professor 
Bellot’s judgments. Those who idealize the creator of the League of Nations will be 
correspondingly displeased. Both will agree, however, that the essay is clear and 
stimulating. 

M. E, Ractar 
Virginia Historical Society 


Newport News Ships: Their History in Two World Wars. By Howanp J. Batison. 
Edited by Georce Carnrnincron Mason. Newport News: The Mariners Museum, 
1954. xiv, 372 pp. $8.00. 

Ir was a distinct surprise and pleasure for this reviewer to learn of the tremendous 

contribution made to our war efforts in 1917-1918 and in 1941-1945 by the Newport 

News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company of Virginia. 

When we entered World War I in 1917 approximately one-fifth of the United 
States Navy tonnage ready for combat had been constructed at Newport News, and 
by the end of World War II in 1945 approximately four hundred ships of a great 
variety of sizes and purposes, totaling some three and one-half millions of tons, had 
been delivered to our Navy by this shipbuilding concern to help form the hard core 
of the greatest navy in the history of the world. 

The names of Newport News ships will live as long as our nation survives in this 
increasingly hostile world. Among the better-known ships made by Virginians were 
the carriers Yorktown, Enterprise, the Hornets | and II, Intrepid, Franklin (which | 
saw at Pearl Harbor in 1945 after she had taken about all that the Japanese could 
throw at her, and she still floated and was ready for action), Ticonderoga, and Randolph; 
the battleships West Virginia, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and Pennsylvania; the 
cruisers Birmingham, Mobile, Duluth, Biloxi, and Vicksburg; plus hundreds of smaller 
craft such as destroyers, destroyer escorts, storeships, repair ships, landing ships, and 
tankers, to mention only a few of a great variety. 

On those ships served Navy officers whose names were in Pacific war news in the 
years following Pearl Harbor. These are names you will remember: King, Stark, 
Nimitz, Mitscher, Spruance, McCain, Clark, Halsey, Ballentine, Fletcher, Murray, 
Towers, Ainsworth, Kinkaid, and Kimmel, the officer who was in charge of Navy 
forces at Pearl Harbor when the Japanese struck on December 7, 1941. 

Mr. Balison’s story is of these ships, their crews, and their wartime missions. Most 
of the volume treats with World War II, and is largely restricted to the Pacific theatre 
of operations, but the story begins with the Spanish American War and touches lightly 
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on World War L. A brief history of each major ship constructed by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company is given, and in addition the names of her 
prominent crew members, her major accomplishments, and her encounters with 
enemy forces. 

The volume is well written, attractively designed, and adequately indexed. It con- 
tains an appendix of all the ships built by the Newport News Company, along with 
such statistical information as overall length, year built, beam, depth, and displace- 
ment. Particularly attractive and informative are the hundred-odd illustrations of 
ships, some of them in the precess of being commissioned and others in action against 
the enemy. 

Students of American history, and particularly Navy men who served in the Pacific 
in the last major war, will appreciate this volume. For the Navy men it will be like 
a return trip to a never-to-be-forgotten place one never wanted to see in the first place. 

GLenn Curtiss 


Madison College 


History and Genealogy of the Collins Family of Caroline County, Virginia, and 
Related Families, 1569-1944. By Hensent Rinceway Cortins. Richmond: The 
Dietz Press, Inc., 1954. xix, 222 pp. $7.50. 


Arren reading this book | feel very much in the same position as Colonel Dabney 
Howard Smith after reading a History of Morgan's Cavalry, published in 1867. On 
February 15, 1867, he wrote the author: “As might be expected from so young and 
inexperienced an author there are some mistakes and inaccuracies in it; some of 
which I will take the liberty . . . to point out to you. . . . In addition to the mistakes 
and inaccuracies alluded to your book bears the mark of hasty composition and the 
want of careful proof reading.” (Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, UII 
[1954], 114.) 

It appears from the Acknowledgments that Mr. Collins has depended on a con- 
tribution by Mr. L. C. Collins of Washington, D. C., to Burke's Landed Gentry 
(London, 1939, p. 2629) for the first three generatinos of the Collins family. Very 
little source material is cited to substantiate these generations and no will, deed, or 
other contemporary document is cited which might lend proof to the Collins lineage. 
Burke's Landed Gentry alone is relied on as the authority for the descent outlined, 
and this work it must be acknowledged is miserably inadequate. 

On page eight the author in passing from William’ Collins [John* of Surry County, 
Virginia; John' of Kent County, England] of King and Queen County, Virginia, 
simply states that “for purposes of orderly arrangement” it will be assumed that John* 
Collins, William* Collins, James* Collir-, and Thomas* Collins were brothers and 
sons of William Collins of King and Queen County thereby proceeding to the fourth 
generation without any proof of descent either direct or circumstantial. Thus is the 
family placed in Caroline County toward the middle of the eighteenth century after 


covering the period from 1569 in five pages of the book. 
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Of the above mentioned four men, who have been assumed to have been brothers, 
Mr. Collins traces some of the descendants of two of them, viz: John* Collins who 
died in 1797 and Thomas* Collins who died in 1774, and in so doing is on much 
firmer ground, and his book begins to take the form of a dependable genealogy. He 
has diligently read the tedious unindexed Caroline County Court Order Books for 
many years, consulted family Bibles, tombstone inscriptions, and it seems faithfully 
covered the available material on Caroline County in the county court house and 
Virginia State Library. His work bears evidence of being considerably more depend- 
able for the period 1750-1954 than for the earlier period. 

It is conceded that Mr. Collins has assumed a difficult task in writing the genealogy 
of a family which had its origin in King and Queen and Caroline counties as the 
records for each are very scanty, but it is suggested that before he issues his revised 
edition in 1975 that he consult the records of Essex, Louisa, Spotsylvania, and old 
Rappahannock counties as well as the other counties in the vicinity of Caroline with 
the hope of finding additional data to substantiate the earlier generations, 

The book is well printed and bound and contains numerous illustrations and an 
excellent index. The chapters on old homes in Caroline County, verbatim copies of 
wills, deeds, newspaper clippings, and miscellaneous notes are most acceptable and 
lend historical value to the work. 

Gerorce H. S. Kine 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The University of Virginia Library 1825-1950: Story of a Jeffersonian Foundation. By 
Harry Ciemons. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Library, 1954. xxii, 229 
pp. $5.00. 

Tuey tell a story of a visitor to Charlottesville who, shortly after the University Library 

was moved in 1938 from the Rotunda to the present Alderman building, asked one of 

the janitors what would become of the older structure. “I guess they goin’ use it for 

a Rotunda,” was the oft-quoted, if apocryphal, answer. 

Many must have had similar questions in recent years as to what Harry Clemons, 
librarian emeritus of the University of Virginia, has been doing since he retired in 
1950 after twenty-three years of devoted and distinguished service. One is tempted to 
reply in the spirit of the above anecdote and say that he has been being Mr. Clemons. 
A more meaningful answer is supplied by this volume, the felicitous product of his 
post-retirement labors. 

He has written an informed and informative account of the institution he served so 
long, an institution which, after great vicissitudes, has expanded mightily in the last 
two decades. Beginning this “memoir of a library” with its foundation by Thomas 
Jefferson, he has traced the subsequent development of the institution with succinct: 
ness, and he has evaluated the achievements of each of his nine predecessors with 
objectivity. Avoiding the use of obnoxiously esoteric jargon, he has told the story 
with the easy literate style of a man who can quote Shakespeare and Conan Doyle 
with equal relish and pertinence. 
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Except for the account of the 1895 fire — which all but ruined the Rotunda and the 
library it contained —there are few dramatic passages here, but the narrative is 
sprinkled with touches of the author's characteristic wit. Noting, for example, that the 
Board of Visitors decided in 1892 to allow a group of local belles to hold a “german” 
beneath Jefferson's dome, he pauses to ask, “Can it possibly have any bearing that 
1892 was a leap year?” 

Slightly more than half of the book is devoted to the library's first century, and the 
remainder is given over to its history between 1925-1950. In this latter portion 
there is considerable detail on the planning, building, and subsequent growth of the 
Alderman Library, but there is also a vignette of the “impromptu celebration” of 
Setpember 12, 1936, inspired by news of the P.W.A. grant that made construction 
possible. “The dignified Chairman of the Faculty Library Committee, Dean [John 
Calvin] Metcalf, gave memorable stamp to the occasion,” the historian informs us, 
“by executing an extraordinary clog dance” under the east colonnade of the Rotunda. 

In all of this there is only one thing lacking, and that is a discussion of the part 
played in these latter-day proceedings by the author. Mr. Clemons muted his own 
trumpet so modestly that the publishers found it necessary to supply a foreword. They 
turned, therefore, to Dr. Dumas Malone, biographer of Jefferson and onetime pro- 
fessor of history at Jefferson's university. The latter, understanding “Clem’s” talent 
for “subtly arranging matters so that somebody else got the credit,” responded readily. 
The gracious essay of appreciation with which the volume begins was the result. 
It does much to fill the gap left by the chronicler’s reticence, and it is doubtful 
whether anyone could have drafted a more perfect tribute to Harry Clemons. 

There are no formal footnotes here, and their absence is explained by the fact that 
the book is based entirely on archival materials available only at Charlottesville. 
Nonetheless, one may wish that the publishers had included at least a critical essay 
on these sources, Such a summary, besides its immediate value, would be highly 
useful to all students of the University’s history. Even without such appendages, 
however, most readers will be grateful to Mr. Clemons for writing this account of an 
institution “dedicated to the enlightenment of free human beings.” 


Gannes, Jr. 
Virginia State Library 
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